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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The very meagie notice taken iu the “Gazetteer 
of Gujrat ” of the historical events, battle fields, 
ruins, and legends of the district of Gujrat, have led 
me to attempt a small volume dealing with those 
points. The tribes and people themselves I do not 
deal with, as they do not differ widely from those of 
neighbouring districts. All that could be ascertained 
on that point has been written in the revised chap¬ 
ter on the Tribes and People submitted with the 
Census Report. 


Apnrt from Vernacular works consulted I am 
indebted greatly to the papers of the Qanungo family, 
and to maiTy lending men of the district for inform*- 


tion given. 


o F ° r o tl 1 'f L ' , ‘ r a '" e, ' s 011 Alexander the Greet and the 
v^econd Sikh War l have chiefly consulted the follow- 

ing : — 


1. —Gazetteer of the Jlielum district. 

2. - General Chcsney’s '‘Lecture to the Unite. 
Service Institution. 

3. General Cunningham's "Archeological Research.* 

4. —AIcCi indie’s “ Alexander in the Punjab.'* 

Lawrence”Archer ta, ' CS °" P “" iab C “ m P al > D * Copt 

4rtic]'e7 Cal9aUa R8VieW ’ V °' U “ e XV Sh ’ HenT r Bnrand 



7. The London Gazettes in original of dates 3rd 

March, 7th March, 23rd March, 19th April and 3rd Mav 

1849. 

8 * ^ a P ers bating to the Punjab, 1849, presented 

to both houses of Parliament by command of Her 

Majesty. 

9.—Ma lleson’s “ Decisive Battles of India." 

10. —E. J. Thackwell s “Narrative of the Second Sikh 
War/' 

11. —“ The Journal of a Subaltern,” Anon, 

12. -“Sikhs and the Sikh Wars,” Sir Charles Gough 
and A. Inues. 

I regret to have to note that after having trans- 

° O 

. lated with labour the “ Nairrtng-i-Ishq ” i.e , “ The 

wonderful freaks of love ” by the poet Ghanimat 
of Kunjah, I consider it fco bo entirely unfit «for 
publication.. 

A. EI.LlOiT, Captain, 

l.ately Deputy Commissioner, GujrcA . 

The 4th July 1902* 



CHAPTER r. 

TRADITIONARY HISTORY. 

Ube vutns anb legenbavv* TOlstoiy of tbe 

Mstrtct. 

Ttie district lies between the 32 ond 33 paral¬ 
lels of latitude, the present town itself standing ex¬ 
actly on longitude 74° east. The Jlielum river, the 
Bedaspes of Ptolemy/ 1 ho Uydaspes of Alexander, and 
the Sanskrit Yitliastha, is the northern boundary. 
On the south we have the Clienab, “ the father of 
waters,” known to Alexander as the Ascesines and to 
the ancients by the Sanskrit names of ChandarBhaga. 
This refers to the two streams of Chandar and Bhaga 
supposed to form the river. Chandar is said to rise- in 
Basohr and Kulu close to a mountain by M. Lobal, 
called Chandar Kot or Chandar Dal. Tradition has it 
that the water increases or wanes in volume with the 
moon. Passing through Kuln, Chatnba and other 
States the stream comes to Kishtw.ir where, near the 
village of Bhadar Kot, the Bhaga joins it. The latter 
stream rises in the spring of Bhriga Kund in 
Jaskar. 

The tract between the Jhclum and Chenab rivers 
was formerly called the “ Chobliat,” but was later 
known asdhe Chaj Doab. 

The area is roughly GO miles by 35 miles, com- 
prising 1,880*75 square miles. 

The Hrst historical mention of anvthing in the 
district is given us in the Invasion of Alexander the 
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Great, and the battle fought between him and King 
Porus. lhis we deal with later. But there is an in¬ 
teresting point raised by the existence in this district 
of a clan of Khatris called “Sobatis.” They occupy the 
villages around Jalalpur Sobatian, and the leaders of 
the clan cannot say much as to their origin. They 
are agreed that a few Sobatis exist in Amritsar dis¬ 
trict and in the Jhelum district; but they state that the 
majority of this clan live in the Gujrat district, which 
is their real home. 

Now when • Alexander invaded the Punjab he 
found a king there, called- Sopeithes or Sophyt^s. 
Strabo places his kingdom between the Hydaspes and 
Akesiues—Jhelum and Clienab—-and lie states further 
“ it is said th^t in the territory of Sopeithes there is 
a mountain of fossil salt.” ' General Cunningham fixes 
the Chaj Doab as his kingdom, taking in the Jhelum 
district and the Salt range. According t> Curtius and 
Diodorus he was king of a territory to the west of 
the Hyphasis (Bea9), yvhile according to Arrian his 
dominions lay aiong the banks of the Hydaspes (.Jhe¬ 
lum), and embraced the Salt range. 

M. Svlvain Levi. Lassen and other orientalists 
• * . 

have undoubtedly shown the real name to be Sophy tes, 
and have firmly identified it with the true Sanskrit 
name “ Saubhuta '* or “ Sobhuta.” 

Is the difference between “ Sobhuta” a nd “Sobati” 
so great as to preclude the supposition that this solitary 

Khatri clan is made up from the descendants of the 

% 

King Sophytes ? The point is an extremely interesting 
one, and 1 think there is much in favor of this theory 
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Of themselves rhe Sobatissay their origin is from 
Ghazni. But whait Khatri ever came originally from 
Ghazni ? Doubtless they were carried there with 
countless other captives by Sultan Mahmud, Ghaznavi, 
and di if ted back from thence when that king’s ru’e 
was broken. Their principal villages are Jalalpur 
Sobtian and Sar&i. 

Another theory is that, since • the K hat ns say 
they were wtiters and advisers in Gliazni, their name 

ir.av be from the Persian word “ Sohbaii ” or one who 

# 

sits by. But the Persian word is spelt with the letter 
sir ad , and the clan’s name is written with the sin 
and with no he. 

Either may be the correct explanation, hut because 
of the difference in the writing the Persian theory 
Seems improbable. 

King Sophytes, however, undoubtedly ruled over 
a kingdom which included Gujrat, being probably a 
tributary monarch under Porus. 

Alexander has left his traces in the district not 
onty at Nikcea, the city identified with the present 
Mong by General Cunningham, where a piece of waste 
land called “Gohrinn Kabra,” is; shown and which 
is said to be the burial place . of * ^ Alexander’s dead 
Greeks ; but also in certain strange monuments found 
mostly along the Jammu border. Arrian notes in his 
Fifth Boofc, Chapter XXIX, that, when he decided to 
return Alexander ordered twelve altars to be built to 
equal in height the highest towers, and to exceed them 
in breadth. Quintus Curtius Book IX, Chapter III, also 
adds that a he ordered fortifications around the camp 



to be drawn out wide; and couches of a larger size than 
was required for men of ordinary stature to be left, so 
that he might astonish posterity by deceptive wonders.” 
Diodorus mentions the beds to be five cubits in length, 
and that the object was to leave among the people 
tokens of mighty men. [On this point see M. deBou- 
gainville in his book " Par.illele de V Expedition d 7 
Alexandre et de Thamas Kauli Khan, i.e., Nadir Shah 
published in Paris in 1752 A.D.]* 

Can these monstrous couches and graves be the 
reason of the strange graves, each nine yards long, said 
to be those of a race of fair giants, found at intervals 
in villages along the Jammu State borders? 

Another explanation is that a legendary race of 
giants, now called “Kakshas” by the people, existed 
along the Pabbi hills and Jammu borders. Enormous 
human boues are found at times, and I have myself part 
of a most enormous jaw, the existence of which, if it did 
not belobg to an ape of unusual size, can only be ex¬ 
plained by the theory that giants did once live in these 
parts. 

The legend also runs that Pir Jafir Shah, Sayau, 
came to Besa, in the north of the district, and wished to 
liv there. But the Rakshas bothered him so much that 
he drew his sword and slew them all. His tomb is at 
the Khaog&h near Besa. There are two hill ravens at 
the tomb, said to be Jafir Shah’s attendants.. Neither 
has yet died, nor have they increased in ruuiber. 

It is the northern part of the district, and chiefly 
^0 Pabbi tract and the Besa Zail, that is most fruit¬ 
ful of legends. Here we find the old ruins of Pata 



Kothi which was once undoubtedly an old city or 
fort. Strange bricks, one foot square and three inches 
thick are to be found there. The villages all round 
are built of the bricks of these old ruins, and when¬ 
ever any bricks are wanted excavations are made ; 
yet the supply seems inexhaustible. 

The ruins of this old city cover some tifty acres, and 
the original town is now alleged to have reached from 
JBliimbar to Khohar. Excavations mn.deshow that there 
was formerly an old fort there, two hundred yards 
square, with a round bastion and entrance to the north. 
Sandstone slabs, with holes for metal clamps, are 
found, and have been used in the flooring of the 
masjid at Besa, the village on that site. 

No inscriptions are to be seen, the bricks only 
bearing finger marks. But it is stated that an in¬ 
scription was found there many years ago, which, 
being deciphered, read— 

“Intan Gharyfin Bulb Ghumy^re 

Shah Sikandar Zulkainain the ware. 

that is, “ Bulb, potter, made these bricks in the time 
of the King Alexander, the two horned.” 


Another version is this — 
itian kharian bhale Ghumb6r6. 

Shah Sikandar Zulkarnain de b6re. 


Good bricks, excellent potter, (from) the fort of 
King Alexander of the two horns. 


The ruins are in general tendency circular, 
and undoubtedly once a great city was here. 
Numerous wells are here and all close to each other. 
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as wells for drinking in a city would be. The local 
legend states that- Pata Kotlii was a great city built 
by Alexander to celebrate the defeat of Porus, and 
thus attempts to identify the place with Nikoea ; and it 
is added that Gotalion on the borders of Jammu, 
and seven Jcos from Jhelum, was liis crossing place. 

Another legend points to the antiquity of the 
city. The Raja of this country went to take part 
in the marriage ceremony of the daughter of the Raja 
of Bangala ; but her betrothed was most repulsively 
ugly, and the son of the Raja of Pata Kothi was 
substituted for the ceremony only. He being much 
enchanted with the girl, and vexed at losing her at 
once, though he really had been married to her and not 
the ugly boy, wrote on her clothes: - 

Pata Kothi Besman dahne Samundron par, 

Parje Shah koren apna Jhelum Gh&t sambahal 
which roughly means :—“ If you want to see your real 
husband come to Pata Kothi Besman by Jhelum 
Ghat.” 

The name Besman is perpetuated in that of the 
village of Besa. 

.Near this part is also the mound of Kary&li. 
Before the time of Alexander even, two brothers ruled 
in these lands—Karin Chand and Khark Chand. 
The part where Karyali now is found was then in¬ 
habited by the warlike race of the “ Dats ” or “ Dutts,” 
who came from the . west. They were the rulers of 
those parts, and their name is still celebrated in the 
Maira laud round about Karyali. known to this day 
as " Maira Dattan ” Karvali was then a large city 



or fort, of wliicn now nothing but ruins and. tombs 
exist. Kara Cliand having determined to settle in 
these parts commenced war against the Dutts, and. 
finally overcame them in many fights, stormed their 
city, and occupied it, giving it the name of Karyali, after 
his own name. The Dufts, however, again got posses¬ 
sion, and held the land for many generations, being 
finally driven out, all that is who survived the 

slaughter, by Raja Chib Cliand, from whom the 
Chibhs are descended. 

Near Karydli, again, is the ruined and deserted 

tomb of Kartan Balan, of which nothing can be 
ascertained. 


Further west, again, we come to Khohar, which is 
sa.d to be an old Dutt village. Here an old well has 
recently been discovered, and in it a stone, throe feet 
on g *>y two feet broad. There is an inscription on it 
undecipherable. But legend reports that Khohar was 
bu.lt in the time of Shah Dad, who is supposed to 
have existed over two tnousand years ago. 

The history of the Rajas of Besa is g.ven later. 

During the reign of the house of Khilji, A.D. 1288 

toA.D. 132 1 , one Jas Ras, Khokhar, was the ruler of 

an. e having lefused to pay the revenue due, 

a force was sent from Delhi under NalUa, Gajar, who 

fought and defeated Jas Has, and took him back a 

captive to Delhi. In reward Nahla was made ruler 

oi the Gujrat Chakla, and his descendants are the 
brujars of the district. 

At Ilelan there are extensive ruins with a large 
tomb in good order. Coins of the 8th Century, Ilijrt, 
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lave been found here, and the inscriptions oil the 
tomb show .t to be that of Mirza Sheikh Ali Beg, an 
officer of the Emperor Akbar, who was here killed in 
a skirmish with the Ghakkars, A. H. 996 = A.D. 1585. 
A mosque at Rasul had on it an inscription of A. H. 
1000 or A.D. 1591, and the fort of Islamgarh, although 
details are not known, was built under Muhammadan 
rule without a doubt. 


In A.D. 1408 the town of Kunjah was built by 
Baja Ganjpal, nephew of Raja Ghansal, T ur. 
Originally a Khatri town, it was seized by an inroad 
of the Zamindars of the Lakhi jungle under one 
Kulclni. It is famous as the home of the Persian poet, 
“ Ghanimat,” who wrote the “ Nairang-i-Ishaq,” the 
love story of Shahid and Aziz, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. Shahid and Aziz were both youths. 
The poem is unfit for publication. Diogali was 
originally a small village, named Shahjahanpur, and 
was the headquarters of Tappa Bula. The Muqqadam, 

Chaudhri Wali Dad, brought over Khatris and artizans 
from different places and settled them there, making 
it a trading centre. The narrowness of the streets 
gave the present name to the town. The temple 
near the police station, was built by Manaraja Gulab 

Singh, Jamwal, in Sambat 1896, i.e., about 1835 A.D. 

Not long after Alexander’s invasion the small town 
of Kula Chaur is said to have been erected, about 
300 B. C. by Raja Kula Chand, Chandra Gupta, who 
also erected his palace where the old fort of Islam¬ 
garh now stands. Both are by the town of Jalalpur 

Jattan, and some six hot from Guirdt. Large bricks 
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are still excavated there and coins found. ICula Chaur 
is reputed to have been a Mint in those days, and the 
coins found are called Kula Chauris. 

The Kh&ng&h of Hafiz Hayat, near Kot Mir 
Hussain, is the shrine of the saint of that name, who 
died in 1185 A. H. = A.D. 1782. 

The land is jagir. The building and tombs are 
well worth a visit. 

A fair is held on the 19th Muharram of each year. 

The latest deceased incumbent was one Kanait 
Shah ; at his death, his disciple claimed the whole jagir 
but was given a share only, the then Financial Com* 
missioner remarking caustically : “ Us hissa se kanait 
karo !” 

The ruined mosque between Jhandewala and 
Chak Miana beyond L&la Musa, marks the line, by 
Which the old imperial road ran from Khwaspur 
Sarai northward, and was built in the time of Akbar 
by the Saint Hafiz Hayat. 



CHAPTER II. 

Sleyauber tbe (Breat tn (Sujrat District. 

The route taken by Alexander when advancing 
south from the Indus has yet to be definitely settled. 
But it appears fairly certain that Alexander did not 
advance direct on Jhelum, but takmga more southerly 
direction forced his difficult way through the ravines 
of the Salt Range, and with Fort Rohtas and Tilla hill 
on his left, passed on by the deep defiles and gorge 
of the Biiuhar Nnllali to Jalalpur, some 28 miles below 
Jhelum. 

He ari ived there in the middle of the hot season, 
when the Jhelum was in flood from the melting snows. 
The bridge of boats was transported from the Indus, 
the small boats whole aud the others in sections, and 
put up again on the Jhelum. Then arose the difficulty 
of forcing a passage in the face of the strong oppos¬ 
ing forces of Porus. 

The position of the force seems to have been as 
follows — 

Alexander’s headquarters were at Jalalpur, and 
along the river bank were his forces, some 50,000 in 
number, including 5,000 Indian auxiliaries under 
Mophis of Taxila 

Porus had his centre about the present village of 
Khiwa, and his forces were along the left bank or. 
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the Jhelum, in number about 50,000, with elephants, 
archers, and chariots, occupying about the same front 
as the Macedonians and their allies. 

Probably therefore Alexander’s Jett was only 
some six miles from the rocky promontory of Kotdra, 
where he intended to steal a passage across, and by 
a flank march to gain the opposite bank. 

The hills facing Rasul are pierced by a ravine, 
which, going first to the north and then turning to 
the east, comes down to the river some six miles from 
Jalalpur. Along this difficult route, someeighteen miles 
in all, Alexander led his select body of infantry and 
cavalry. The ravine is just practicable for horses, 
and low hills screen it from observation from the river 
side. It is still locally known as “ Sikandai* Nala.” 
At the Kotera promontory a bridge of boats was 
prepared under the shelter of a large island in mid¬ 
stream. Takingadvantage of the dark night Alexander 
led his men across to the island, and, when in mid- 
passage a violent storm of wind and rain, accompanied 
by dreadful thunder and lightning, burst on them. 
Probably this was the arrival of the monsoon. Heed¬ 
less of the storm the Macedonians pushed on, forded 
the river between the island and the opposite bank 
breast high, and reached the bank unopposed. But 
not unobserved. For, says Arrian, the Indian scouts 
saw them and dashed off to Porus with the news. 

Alexandor now formed up his forces, 6,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse, and marching ahead with 5,000 
horse only, left the rest to follow at a distance. In 
the meantime Porus had detached his sou with 3,000 
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horse and 120 chariots to oppose the enemy. They 
met at 20 stadia, 2£ miles, fro'm the place of crossing 1 . 
The conflict was short and sharp ; the Macedonians 
prevailed; the chariots useless on the soil, wet and 
slippery from the night’s rain, were mostly captured, 
and the young Prince was himself slain, but not till he 
had fought hand to hand with Alexander, and had 
mortally wounded the famous charger “ Buce¬ 
phalus.” 

Hearing the news Porus changed front and ad¬ 
vanced with 30,000 foot, 300 chariots and 200 
elephants in front. The chariots with 4,000 horse 
were equally divided on the flanks. Halting on a 
firm and sandy plain, where the chariots could man¬ 
oeuvre, Porus awaited attack, his centre being about 
the present site of Mong and his right about Lakh- 
nawali 

. Dividing his cavalry, in which he was superior, 
into two bodies, and himself leading the right wing, 
Alexander attacked on both flanks simultaneously, 
thus avoiding the elephants and driving the Indian 

cavalry back on to them. Galled by the Mace- 

\ 0 

donian archers in front and thrown into confusion by 
the retreating horsemen, the elephants became ungov¬ 
ernable, and trampling to death many, both friend and 
foe, “ making a hideous noise, passed out of the 
battle.” The Indian cavalry surrounded and over 
powered, were all slain or overcome, and the Indian 
Infantry charged in flank and rear by the victorious 
Macedonian horse, and by the firm unshaken Mace¬ 
donian phalanx in front, fled in disorder. 
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It is clear that the battle field must have been 
in sio-ht of Alexander’s camp, for Arrian says that 
Kraterus and the captains with him no sooner saw the 
day incline to the Macedonians than they passed over 
with their forces and made a dreadful slaughter of 

the Indians in pursuit- 

From where Alexander’s left probably rested the 
plain of Mong is barely two miles distant, and the whole 
contest could be well seen from the hills above 
Jal&lpur, especially as the rain would have cleared the 

atmosphere. 

The authorities disagree as to the site, but the 
views of General Cunningham are generally accepted, 
placing Mong as the site of the town of Nikcea, 
built by Alexander to celebrate his victory. The 
villagers to this day show the uncultivated land 
near°JIong, called “ Ghorian Kabra ” as the burial 

ground of the Greeks. 

The undoubted antiquity of Mong is shown from 
the discovery on 24th December 1899, during the 
excavation of the new Jlielum Canal, of a vessel full 
Of coins. The vessel was broken to pieces, but coins 
of copper’silvered over were recovered and are the 
ordinary punch-marked square, oblong and round coins, 
mentioned as Pan or Paoas in the Code of Manu. 
They are common enough, but are some of the oldest 
coins in the world. 

The name of Mong is said to rise from Raja Moga 
or Muga, also called Raja Sankhar, which General 
Cunningham thinks means king of the Sakas or 
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Saca?. tradition is borne out by the mention of 

Raja Moga in Mr. Roberts’ Taxita inscription. 

Moga and Moa are the same. Coins of Moa or 
Manas, found in Mong, bear commonly the Greek letters 
N-I.K., which General Cunningham thinks, is an abbre¬ 
viation of Nikcea. If so Mong must have been the 
mint city of Moga and a place of great importance 
then. There seems to be little doubt that the place is 
as old as the time of Alexander. 


* 


# 


CHAPTER III. 

tthe storv> of tfoe 

TI 10 ctly of Grujiat is undoubtedly of ancient 
origin, and there is reason to believe that it existed, 
as popular report says, prior to Alexander’s invasion. 
Tlic legend is to the effect that a Hindu Raja, by name 
Bachan Pal, a Suraj Bansi, emigrated from the lower 
Gangetic Doab and came to the Punjab. Charmed 
with the green country and the betas of the Ciienab, 
which at that time flowed right by the site of the old 
city, he determined' to end his wanderings and build 
himself a home. In due course he accomplished this, 
and the city lie named " Udanagar/’ the everlasting, 
or sweet smelling city. The date is alleged t_o be 
about A -CO B.C. 

Recent excavations in the tank of Bagli Mai re¬ 
sulted in the finding of a Budlia, which gives rise to 
the idea that Udanagar was a Budhist city once. 
The Budlia was found at a great depth below the 

tank bottom. 

For what period the city of Udanagar existed, 
or what its fate, is not known. But in Sambat 175— 
some 1 782 years ago,and about 120 A. D.—Raui Gujran, 
wife of Raja Bade Sen, the son of the locally fatuous 
Raja Risalu, of'* Sialkot, built a city, or rebuilt the 
ruined Udanagar, and called the name of it Gujar- 
nagri. Again, another city seems to have been built by 


one Ali Khan, identified by General Cunningham with 
Alakh£na, Raja of Gurjara, who was defeated by Sang- 
khara Verma between A. D. 883 and A. D. 90! A 
flourishing city was Gujrat in A. D. 1011, a city of the 
Hindus, with temples and tanks, when Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, during his sixth invasion of India, pass¬ 
ed through the Punjab, and Gujarnagar with little or 
no resistance fell into his hands. Following his psual 
custom he destroyed every thing which had the least 
reference to the Hindu religion, looted the city, and 
left it a smoking* and deserted ruin. Every man, 
woman and child whom lie-could seize }i& sent to 
Ghazni, and it is probably from this reason that the 
Sobati clan of the Khatris, whose origin is referred to 
above, claim to have come to the Pun in b from 

Ghazni. 

During the reign of the Emperor Slier Shah 
the fort of ftolitiis in the Jhelum district was built., 
and the Cliaj Doab was- to Sonic extent settled. 
But no attempt was nlade to rebuild the city itself 
till Akbar, when passing eithevto Kashmir or Kabul, 
passed by Gujrat in A. D. 1580, and determined to doso. 
The citv was then a ruin, and ali the land round it 
was waste and untilled. The foundation stone was 
laid by Akbar himself on the “ 16tli Chait, Sambat 
J060 and he appointed two men—Dianat Rai and 
Wazir Khan. Muglial—to carry on the work. The 
old city «te stood near the Imperial Road to 
Kabul,~and there was then no fortress in the Chai 
Poab,. so the Emperor determined to build a 
fori. 



Tlie cost being great and the gain to the people 
considerable, the Imperial Exchequer also being 
rather low at he time, Akbar called on the leading 
men to assist him in the cost. At that time, as now, 
the Jats and Gujars were very jealous of each other s 
influence; and then, as now the Jats were a great dea 
more close-fisted than the Gujars. They accordingly 
refused auv monetary aid. But the Gujars, rejoiced 
at the prospect of “ going one better ” than the Jats, 
and of having a Gujftr fort dominating the Jut 
country, decided to raise the cash required, namely, 
1}-" lakhs of rupees. Chnudhri Fateh Muhammad of 
Vara ichsLnwiila, a wealthy hut ignorant Gujav, supplied 
the inoncv. So ignorant was he that he could not 
count the money at all. but had to measure it in the 
district measure called a “ topa. ” His descendants 
to this day bear the name in their clan of “Cmjar topa 
and the prefix of “topa,’ 1 r. Topa Adam, dis- 

ting wish os their villages. 

There was also built a large baoli and a 
“ lii.mirnun ” or Turki-li batli, which are still In good 

order. 


The Emperor Akbar was at this lime accom¬ 
panied by Mahta KaUa Mai, a descendant of Mahta 
Kata of the solar dynasty, from whom the Qanungo 
family of Gujr&t claim descent. This K.ikaMai had 
been appointed ruler and Qanungo of Sialkot by 
Selim Shah, Suri, about A. D. 1550, and lie was now 
ordered by Hie king to make an accurate survey 
of the forest round Gujrat, which was estimated at 
14,000 bigl.as. An o der was given to Kaka Mai to 
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populate and cultivate the land, and in exchange 
he received a large jagh\ From this time dates the 
prominent Qauungo family of Gnjrat. The daughter 
of Kaka Mai married Laklian Sobnti, and her dowrv 
was a Tappa of eighty-four villages, tlie chief village of 
which is still know n as Lakhanwal. One of Kaka Mai's 
descendants, Sukh Deo, presented himself before 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, and expressed his wish 
to become a convert to Islam. The name of 
“ Iqbsilniand” was given him as a mark of the royal 
pleasere- 

The city and fort thus built became knowm as “ Gnj¬ 
rat Basni A kbarabad, 7 ’tliis being an Anagram, givino* 
the date A. H. 995—1580 A. D., but it is impossible 
to say how milch of the fort, as existingnt present, was 
built by Akbar, and how much is duo to the work of 
Gujar Singh early in the Sikh rule. 

Xhe town never attained any impoitanee, except 
as a manufactory of swords, iC Shamsher-i-Gujrat” 
being famous. During tlie tune of Guru Gobiud 
Singh the people of tfce city, owing to their facetious 
remarks on his arrival, he being inc tynUo, gained*, 
a reputation as je.-ters, which has clung to them ever 
since It is doubtful if they deserve it. 

Gujrat. was a halting place for the royal pro¬ 
gresses to Kashmir, and the usual sarui was built, 
but no traces remain. 

During the reign of Shah Johan, the Saint or Pir 
Shah Daulali, settled at Gnjrat and the present 
shrine is called after him, being erected in his memory. 
In his life-time Shah Daulah erected many buildings 
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and bridges, the most notable in the city being* the 
Shall Daulah bridge. 

In referring to Udanagar it was mentioned 
that the viver Clienab flowe 1 by the city, and not 
six miles away as now. This is partly confirmed by 
the existing arches of the Shah Daulah bridge, which 
is over half a mile long, and goes to show that if the 
Clienab did not then flow near, some very considerable 
branch of it, or else some tiala, did flow by the 

city. 

The love story of Soilin' and Mahinwal given later 
on - confirms this. Also, all round the city there is but 
some two or three feet depth of soil, and below this 
comes pare river sand. 

The city was ravaged and looted by Nadir 
Shah in 1738 A. D. But it was again populated when 
in 17/1 A. 17. Sultan Muknrrab Khhn came down 
with the GliaUknrs from Rawalpindi, took the city by 
Storm, and overran the Chaj Doab. Mukarrab Khan 
was confirmed in his rul« by Ahmad Shall, Durani, 
and so the city itself escaped any further attack by that 
adventurer, though the district will never forget the 
sufferings caused by'Alimad Shall. But in the sani'j 
year that Ahmad Shall went south to Muttra and 
looted that city, the Khaka Sikhs advanced from 
G tijranwala, and taking Gujrat by storm, ravaged it 
of everything they could carry away with them. After 
the battle of Piiuipat and the return of Ahmad 
Shah to his country the Punjab was overrun by the 
Siklis, who spiead northwards. Sultan Mukarrab 
Kkan made vigorous resistance fo the forces*of Sardars 


Char at Singh and Gujar Singh, but, defeated in the 
open, he retired to the city, and shut himself up in 
Gujrat tort. Thence, behig besieged and with supplies 
cut off, he made a desperate sally,.and cut his way 
through the Sikli investing lines. But cumbered 
with baggage and women he was shortly overtaken 
again, his forces surrounded and overpowered. 
The Sultan escaped on an elephant, and was seen to 
descend on the animal’s back into a deep and. wide 
nala. The elephant appeared on the further side, but 
the Sultan was not on his back. He was never seen 
ao-ain, and his fate remains uncertain. 
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The Sikhs took possession ot the^city, but did not 
sack it or ravage it at all. They renewed the fortifica¬ 
tions and strengthened the walls. Twice again was 
the city Stormed, but the fort was not taken. The 
ao-oressor on both occasions was Shah Zaman, who first 
sent an army under Bahndar Khan in Sambat 1852. 
Sardar Sahib Singh marched to meet him ; fought him in 
the open, and so entirely defeated him that Bahadur 
Khan found his lino of retreat cut, and had to fly to 
Sialkot aud there make terms of peace. Again, Shall 
Zaman sent Ahmad Klian Sbalianclii, a Pathan adven¬ 
turer, with 5,000 men. Advancing cautiously they 
reached Gujrat almost unperceived, and assaulted the 
fort at daybreak. Sahib Singh, with a garrison of 500 
men only, was in the fort, and the only p ece of 
ordnance they had was one enormous gun, called 
“ Shah Basant ” For three hours a fierce fight raged 
round the gates of the fort, but then Shahduchi being 
killed the Sikhs drove off their assailants, and pursued 


them to Jalalp 
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driven into tlie tank outside the city by the brick 
kilns, which has since been called “ Fateh Sar.” 

The Zamindars attacked the flying Pathans where* 
ever they appeared, and it is stated that not one escap¬ 
ed. The dead Sikhs are buried at the Dharmsdla 
of Damdama Sa) ib. 

This was the last assault on the city, which, how¬ 
ever, was destined once more to see a force threaten¬ 
ing to attack it. But th« complete defeat of the 
Sikh army at Gujrat on February 2Isf, 1849, rendered 
any assault unnecessary, since when the city lias 
remained undisturbed under British rule. 

The gates of the city are mostly non-existent. 
Their names in themselves proclaim their origin, ex¬ 
cept the Sheshianw^li gate. This was so called be. 
cause in the time ot Maharaja Ran jit Singh it had 
a second storey wholly made of glass which iater wax 
^allowed to fall into ruins, and is now no longer extant. 
This is the gate leading to the Bardnd'tri , the old 
Court House. 

The city is most picturesque, and the view of 
it from the Public Works Department Rest Honsw 
recall a the old German mediaeval fortresses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ebe fBMtealmau ]peclob. 

The first definite record of any regular Govern¬ 
ment is in the reign of the Emperor BehloP 
Lodi, A. D. 1453 = A. H. 857, when the district 
of JBehlolpur appears to have been formed of 
seven tappas, of which two are in Jammu Slate now 
and two in Sialkot district. The town of Behlolpnr 
is still situated in Gujrat district at the extreme south¬ 
east corner on the high bank above the Chenab river. 
It is one of the largest villages in the district in point 
of area, and a legend accounts for this as follows :— 

The Emperor having fixed ou the place which 
was to be the capital of the new Chakla, then selected 
the persons who were to live there. There seems to 
have been no option about it at all. To compensate 
the selected proprietors he said lie would give them 
as much area as a good horse could circumvent in 1 £ 
'pahars — 4:h to 5 hours. Selecting their best horse and 
horseman, they ordered him to ride as fast as he 
could. The horseman obeyed only too well. Till he 
dropped and died the Sowar rode the red stallion, and 
the place of the poor brute’s tragic end is still pointed 
out to enquirers. 

After the building of the city of Guj rat the- 
Emperor Akbar formed the Gujrat Chakla. At this 
time the Jats, enraged at the city being called after the 
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hat6d Gujars, andfiUei' with vexation at the results 
of their refusal to pay the li lakhs demanded, sent 
a deputation to Akbar asking him to change the name 
of the city. This Akbar refused to do, but lie con¬ 
sented to mark off their land as a separate tarf. 
Arming the presents which t hey had brought were some 
fine horses. Akbar remarking that the horses were 
like those of Herat, called their tarf by that name. 
Another story is that Akbar, when on a visit to Kash¬ 
mir, stopped at Gujrat, and had good spoit in the 
Jat ia>f; he bagged some very tine deer, called 
“H ira Harn,” and remarking that it required horses Ox 
Herat to catch the <c Hira Harn^ he ordered that the 
tarf should be called Uer&t. The revenue for the 
two tracts of Gujrat and Herat was fixed at nine laklis, 
whence the Cliakla got the name of t( Naulakha.” 
A third sub-division was added amt called Rhaliiahan- 
pur. rhese tar fa were again divided into tappas or 
tope*. The papers of the Qanungo family show the 
revenue at one time to have been fixed at Rs. 10,34,550, 
more than double the present demand, though the 
pargauas of Karyali, Kadirabad and Bhimbar, witjh 
their respective sub-divisions, were not then included, 
as they now are, in the district. 


When the city was built the present village of 
Daulatnagar was a wealthy place and populous ; but 
Akbar ordered all the Khatris and shopkeepers to 
come and live in the new town, and g’ave them lands 
and compensation. Thus Daulatnagar became desert¬ 
ed, and is now x npthing but a large village, existing as a 
remarkable instance of a village with drains and 
paved streets. 
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Near Sarai Alamgir is the ruined hunting 1 lodge 
of Akbar, built in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, 
and called Chokandi. Not far from here is Guliana, a 
fort built by one Gul Muhammad in the time of Akbar 
The old imperial road used to run by Guliana from 
Khwaspur, and so over the Pabbi hills by the tank 
known as Pan Barila, and by Besa to Jhelum. Go- 
liana became a thana, and the headquarters of the 
officer who had charge of the Royal Mail Service of 
the District between Kabul and Delhi. Later cn 
Maharaja Ranjir. Singh repaired the fort, which now 
is the village school. 

The usual Royal Sarai was built at Gujrfit as 
also at Kh w a spur, Kharian and nt Sarai Alamgir. 
At Gnjrat uo traces remain; but at Khwdspur a large 
part of the Sarai is to be seen forming a considerable 
portion of the present village This Sarai was built 
n A.D. 1545 by Saklii Khwas Khan, a son of the 
Emperor Sher Shah, by a slave giil. The Emperor 
married him to the daughter of a Ghakkar Chief, and 
gave him rule overCliakla Gujr&t. The Sarai stauds 
as a monument to his name, which is also remembered 
for his forcible conversion to Tslam of the Butiaris of 
the Sarai, whom he called Selim Shahis or Islam 
Shah is, by which name the Mach is of that part are 
still known. At the beginning of the British raj 
Khwdspur was a thann. A few remains of the old Sarai 

are also to be seen at Sarai Alamgir. 

The most noticeable monuments on the old 
imperial road are the baolis at Kharian. There are 
two of them, one of stone and one of brick. The wells 
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are some two hundred feet deep, of three stories oi 
arched and domed chambers, with a long flight of 
steep steps leading to the water, and with side passages 
leading to the centre chambers. The following story 
as to thair erection is as told. 

About 1542 A. D. Humayun, dethroned and flying to 
Seistan, halted at Kharian on the way up from his 
disastrous Scinde campaign. There a peasant, by name 
Gaurah, approached the king with a present of a 
pomegranate and a pot of butter, and said : Youi 
Majesty, in a dream I saw a lighted lamp in your 
house, which means that good news is approaching.’’ 
"Within the hour the news of the birth of Akbar at 
Amarkot was brought The pleased Humayun sent 
for Gaurah and told aim to proffer a request. In 
reply Gaurah urged the lack of water and the difficulty 
of obtaining it. Humayun gave him a parxcdno pro¬ 
mising that a well should be built were he restored to 

rule. 

After Hamayun’s restoration, nnddeatlisix months 
after, Akbar succeeded, and in 1594 A.D. he passed 
by Kharian to Kabul. Gaurah showed the paricdna 
of Hamayun, and Akbar ordered notone but two wells. 
On the stone well there is an inscription, let into the 
wall on the left hand of the domed centre chamber at 
the entrance, which records that the work was com¬ 
pleted in the month of Ramzan A. H. 1013 or A.D. 
1602 in the reign of Akbar, who ordered it to be built 
by i?'ateh-ul-la, son of Haji H.a bib-ul-la, and that it 
cost 11,000 Akbari rupees. A prayer for the maker’s 
sins ends the inscription. 
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The eastern haoli is in it* original state, bin! 
of stone, and. this is the one with the inscription on it. 
The appearance of the western baoli is very different 
owing to its having been thoroughly repaired by S.. 
Lehna Singh when he ruled GujrSt. 

TRANSLATION* OF THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE AKBARI BAOLI AT KHARIAN. 

To God the Almighty. 

“This baoli was built and completed in the month- 
of Ramzrin, A. H. 10)3, in the reign of the just arid 
victorious King, Jalal-ul-din Muhammad, Akbar 
Ghazi. The Chief Engineer, Fateh-ul-la, son of Haji 
Habib-ul la, was ordered by the said king to build 
this bdoii. On it were spent 11,0Q0 Akbari rupees. 

O Goa, have mercy on the man who ordered its- 
erection for the sake of the prophet and his descend¬ 
ants ! 

During the reign of the bigoted Aurangzeb, the 
forcible conversion of the Hindus to Islam took place. 
The majority accepted rlie new faith without demur, 
but many left their homes and fled tc the Kashmir 
hii T s to retain their ancestral religion. That the con¬ 
version was readily accepted seems clear from the 
following verse : — 

c ' Sal-i-awal Julaha budarri, 

“ Sal-i-doem Sheikhji, 

“ Glialla ghar arzan sliawnd, 

“ Imsul Savad me ska wain.” 

•» 
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m i n the first year I was a weaver, in the second 
a Sheikh, when grain became cheap in my house I 
became a Sayad.” 

The chief instrument in the conversion was 
Miran Fazl, then Governor of Gujifit. When 
Aurangzeb visited Gujrnt he perpetuated the memory 
of this officer, who died in 1695 A. D. (circa) by 
ereoting a tomb to his memory, presenting Rs. 5,000 

for the purpose. 

During the decay of the Mughal empire the 

district suffered very much, mvaged by Nadir Shah 

in 1736 A. D., and overrun by the Gliakkars under 
Sultan Mukarrat Klmn. Soon after the district had 
but begun to recover when, from 1748 to 1761 A. 1). it 
became the battle field of the Dm4ni* against the 
Mughals, and iat?r of the Sikhs against both. 
Situated as it is with the imperial road running 
through the centre, the whole tract was sacked and 
ravaged again and again, the towns and villages burnt 
and pillaged, taken and retaken by the various 
armies passing and repassing. The forces of Ahmad 
Shah seem to have been the worst robbers, and the 
popular sentiment as to the treatment meted out to the 
people by his troops and officials has been crystallized 

in this couplet. 

“ Khada-pida ialida, Kalin da Ahmad Shah da :’ T 
“ We take what we eat and dtink, the rest is 
Ahmad Shah's.” 

The present town of Maghowal is of fairly recent 
date, the old deserted town which is about 1 mile from 
the new site having been sacked and burnt-, among 
many others, by the forces of Ahmad Shall* 
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Beyond die conversion of the majority of the 
population to Islam the Muhammadan rule has left 
little trace apart from the ruins and other buildings 
mentioned in the previous chapter. But the adminis¬ 
tration is gi ate fully remembered, and was just for the 
times. Actual direct taxation was light and agri¬ 
culture was encouraged ; but many petty exactions 
were made, which, all taken together, made the indirect 
taxes exceedingly heavv. 

O • v 


CHAPTER V. 


TZ be Stfcb fl>eriot>. 

After the baitle of Pampat Ahmad Shall went 
back home without profiting by his victory, and never 
returned to India. The Punjab was thus left open to 
tlm Sikhs, who gradually spread their power north¬ 
wards. Sultan Mukarrab Khan opposed Sardars 
Charat Singh and Gujar Singh, and, as already shown, 
was defeated. Chaudhri Ralunat Khan, great-grand¬ 
father of the present Zaildar of Jalalpur Jatt6n, greatly 
assisted the Sikhs here. But when the Sikhs returned 
south Nawab Sarbaland Khan, uncle of Ahmad Shah, 
Duraoi, and ruler of fort Rohtas, re-occupied the 
Cliaj Doib, and put Ralimat Khan to deatlr as a 
traitor. But in a series of engagements he was defeat¬ 
ed bv the returning Sikhs, who drove *him over the 
Jlielum, and besieged him in fort Rohtas for five months. 
Starved into surrender the captive Nawab was taken 
to Gujranwala and finally released on a ransom of 
one lakh. He died after paying Rs. 78,000. 

The Sardars Charat Singh and Gujar Singh divid¬ 
ed the country between them, and the Ghaj Doab fell 
to Gujar Singh. He administered his province well, 
encouraging agriculture and assisting in every way tho 

o o o 

people now brought to the lowest depth after twenty 
years of misery. 
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Gujar Singh had three sons—Sahib Singh, Sukhit 
Singh and Fateh Singh. Of these Sahib Singh had, 
before Mahan Singh's installation as Chief, been 
betrothed to Malian Singh's sister, daughter of Sardar 
C ha rat Singh. Two years after the installation Sahib 
Sino*h went to Gujranwala to claim his bride from 
Mohan Singh. The marriage being celebrated Malian 
Singh, preferring a young mau like Sahib Singh as a 
confederate to the old soldiei Gujar Singh, induced 
him to rebel against his father, and ordered Dal Singh 
ro co-operate with him. Gujar Singh, then at Amritsar, 
hurried back, and crossing the Clienab recovered 


Gujrat city and overtook Dal Singh and Sahib Singh at 
Islamgarh, where after a severe battle, the rebellious 
son was defeated, and allowed to nake his recon¬ 
ciliation. Some while later Sahib Singli. having beo.i 
left in charge of half his father's territory while the 
old Jian attended to ntfairs at Liol.oie, attacked and 
killed his brother Sukha Singli. Even after this 
lie inanaged,to become reconciled to his father ; who, 
however,°on his death lef* all bis territories to his 
youngest *on, Fateh Singh, who took refuge with 
Mahan Singli, and between them they drove Salnb 
Singh into the fort at Sodrn, and closely invested him. 
With the help, however, of Karam Singh, Dulu, Sahib 
Singh drove his brother out and remained at Gujrat. 
nut° his independence brought ttanjit Sin^h against 
him, on whom the quarrel with Sahib Singh had devolved 
at the death of his father, Mahan Singh* and he, after 
some months of desultory warfare, brought about 
a reconciliation between Sahib Singh and hate i 


Siugb. 
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In 1806 Sardar Sahib Singh accompanied Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh on his Patiala campaign. Four 

years later his insubordination and independence led 

to his deposition. Driven out of his territory he took 
to the hills, but, afterwards being given the Bajwafc 
tract in the Sialkot district as a jagir he lived and died 

there in A.D. 1814. ^ 

The rule of Gujar Singh was from \ 765 to 1787 
and that of Sahib Singh from 1787 to 1810 AD. 
Both rulers are still gratefully remembered for then- 
crood and peaceful administration. The agents of 
Tlanjit Singh are, on the contrary, remembered for 
their cruelty and rapaciousness. 

Under Sikh rule the district was divided into zails 
and ilaquas, and their limits coincide to a great extent 
vitlithe present zail boundaries. 

During the rule of Sardars Gujar Singh and Sahib 
Singh the baolis at Wehawali, and near Sukh, were 
built in 1776 A.D.. and that near the tomb of Shah 
Bhola was built in 1763 A.D. by Rani Raj Devi. The 
bdoli near the Dwara Nala tvas built in 1774 A.D. 
It is near Jslamgar, where at that time the fort 
was garrisoned by the Sikhs. Later the fort of Islam 
garb became a mint of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
was established by him in 1828 A.D. when he was or 
a visit to Gujrat. The “ Nanak Shalii ” rupees on 
Sambat 1885 were all coined at Islamgarh. 

The tank to the west of Gujrat city was built in 
1745 A.D.by Poliu R&m, Duggal, a Saniasi of Kiladar, 
but the shrine of Kiladar itself was not commenced 
till a fakir, by name Pandit Mansa Ram, Rozddn, 
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settled there in 1822 A. D. 
still. 


His fire place burns 


The revenue exactions under Ran jit Singh amount¬ 
ed to as much as one-third of the produce, and every 
kind of work was done begar, no matter whether- 
the fields went untilled or not. 

During'the Sikli period the fort at "VViisu Soliawa 
was built by a Sikh Sardar, Jit Singh, nephew of 
Sardar Gujar Singh, who set himself up as independent. 
He was attacked and taken prisoner toGujt anwala, the 
fort being destroyed. The ruins are still to be seen ; 
as also those of the forts at Phalia, Kridirabad, Karian- 
wnla and Kotla, each of which was nt some time the 
home of a Sardar and held a gang of robbers. 

The first garden in Gujrat was planted by Lain 
Bagh Mai in the time of Panjit Singh. He was grand- 
father of the present Dr. Bishen Das, retired. 

Under Ranjit Singh, a gentleman, known as Mr. 
John Harlan, or Hallen, or Home, is reported to have 
been appointed as Governor of Gujrat City in 1832 
A.D. He is said to "have built the well known as 
<< Calcutta w&la near the tomb of Shall Daubih, and 
to have put down the brick metalling in the bazars. 

The present residence of the Deputy -Commis¬ 
sioner is the old Baradari. This bui.ding, standing 
to the utrthof the town, was built in 1835 A D. by 
order of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who himself laid the 
foundation stone, and is known to have frequently 
resided here. The work was carried out by Sardar 
Gulab Singh, with Ldla Kauhya Dal of Wazirabad to 
supervise it. Addition* were madeinfche tin*«of Kanslii 
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N6th, Pandit, K&rdar of Sardar Guliib Singh. Previous 
to the battle of Gujrat, February 21st, 1949, the Bara- 
dari was for a few days the headquarters of Maharaja 
Sher Singh, and after his defeat his captured officers 
were placed there, under the present Kai Bahadur Lala 
Gang* Rani of Kunjah, who with t.he late General John 
Nicholson occupied the house that night also. After 
the British troops had left for Rawalpindi Major 
George Lawrence continued to reside in the BAradari 
for the Revenue administration. It is still the resi¬ 
dence of the Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Zhc Second Slfcb TaHar* 


With the events leading up to this war the 
district of Gujrat is not concerned. The murder of 
Vans Agnew and Anderson led to the siege of Multan, 
which, being followed by the outbreak under 
Sard/ir Cliatar Singh in Hazara, and the consequent 
defection of Maharaja Sher Singh and the troops 
under him from before Alultan, brought matters to a 
crisis. The assembling of the a army of the Punjab” 
at Perozpur was followed by Lord Gough's advance 
and the action at Hamnagar, opposite Jokalian in 
Gujrat district, and then it became necessary to force 
the passage of the Chenrib. 


There were three forto choose from—one at 
Gliari-ki-patan, held by 4,000 Sikhs, another at Raui-ki- 
patan, and a third very dangerous at Chak Ali Sher. 
None of these were suitable, and it was finally decided 
to move to W&zirabdd. where John Nicholson's foresight 
liad seer red seventeen boats, and throw over a de¬ 
tached force, while the main body kept the Sikhs in 
play at ■Rdninagar. 


The movement was complete by noon on December 
2nd, and the force under Sir Joseph Thaokwell moved 
down tiie right bank to Dh6rowala, driving in the 
Sikh outposts at the fords. 













Next d»»y, while Lord Gough pretended to assault 
from Rain n agar, Thackwell moved to Sadullahpur, 
where an order to await Godby’s brigade stopped him. 
He accordingly took up his position there. Slier Singli 
in the meantime marched against him with 10,000 
men, leaving tlie bulk of liis army to oppose Lord 
Gough, and thus by his indecision missing an unequal¬ 
led chance of thrashing Thackwell. Our troops had 
fallen out and piled arms when n shell was observed 
in mid-a ; r, followed by round shot. But from whence ? 
The official report says that the scouts and patrols 
had raised no alarm. The question arises, had any 
been sent out ? Anyhow the British, badly posted 
and faced by three villages held by Sikhs, were 
thoroughly surprised. 

The British right fell back some two hundred yards, 
and awaited attack. But though a hot fire was kept up 
no attack was made. For five hours the Sikhs main¬ 
tained this fire without any reply till 4 p. m., when the 
British guns opened, and till sunset an artillery duel 
was maintained. Two feeble attempts to turn the 
British flank were the only diversions made. 

At sunset all firing ceased, and Slier Singh fell 
back without loss, but also without pursuit, and under 
cover of night fell back to the line of the Jlielutn. 

Sadullahpur was nothing but an artillery duel, 
during which our losses numbered 73 killed and 
wounded only. Some officers 'had narrow escapes. 
An orderly next Sir Joseph Thackwell was killed. 
John Nicholson’s horse was shot under] him, and an. 
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officer was suddenly dismounted while addressing tlie 

• . 

general. A ball graced his horse's nose, and the 
startled animal shook so violently that the officer fell 
off. 


On December 4th some cavalry and horse 
artillery were sent across to co-operate with Thackwell, 
and Godby’s brigade joined him. The combined force 
moved on to Helan, and learnt there that Sher Singh 
was but ten miles distant. On December 18th the 
bridge of boats was complete, and Lord Gough 
crossed the Chenab and marched to near Helan on 
January 1st. A brigade of cavalry and three guns 
were sent to YVazirabad, which ford was threatened by 
Sher Singh who had moved to Dingali. 

On January 10th, when the fall of Actock was 
known, and a junction between Sher Singli and 
Chatar Singh feared, Lord Gough moved to Lasuri, 
and the whole force concentrated there, moving to 
Dingah on the 12th January, from whence the enemy 
were ascertained to be at Rasul, their position stretch¬ 
ing from the group of villages by Kot Biloch to 
R^sul and the low Pabbi hills on the east, with the 
Jlielum in rear. Outposts also held Clnlianwali in 

advance of the line. 

The plan of attack determined on by Lord Gough 
is not quite clear. Some, and in particular Sir Charles 
Gough, maintain that the idea was to take Chilianwali, 
drive in the outposts, and attack next day. But the 
unmasking of the Sikh batteries showed that encamping 
was out of the question, and that an engagement was 
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inevitable. Others, and notably Malleson, agree that 
the plan was to attack at Rasul, roll up the flank, 
double up the line, cut off the Sikhs from the Jhelum 
fords, and by an echelon attack sever communications 
with Chatar Singh at Attock. From certain authori¬ 
ties it appears doubtful if the outpost at Chilianw61i 
was known of, and that when it was ascertained Lord 
Gough renounced his former plans and moved on 

enemy 

in position within 4,000 yards. But the Sikhs did 
not attack, and fell back from Ohilianwali on the 
main body. The outpost was dislodged by the 24tli foot, 
under Colonel Brookes, and Lawrence Archer notes that 
it was here and not later that Colonel Brookes, waving 
liis sword, cried out : “ Follow me my men, and with 
God’s help we will win a glorious victory.” The 
incident, though given as one of the causes of con¬ 
fusion in the subsequent, advance, had nothing to do 
with it. 

The right of the Sikhs faced Chilianwali some two 
miles off, and their left was on Rasul. A considerable 
interval between the right wing and the right centre 
showed that they were too much extended, while the 
extreme right was refused and inclined back on Moog. 

Orders for pitching camp were issued at 2 o’clock, 
but while the boundaries were being laid out the Sikh 
guns opened fire, revealing their position, and Lord 
Gough gave orders for immediate action. The heavy 
guns replied at 1,500 to 1,700 yards range, but the 
dense jungle made range finding most difficult, and the 
.advantage remained with' the Sikhs on the whole. 


Clnlianwali to the left, offering his right to an 



This was too much for Lord Gough, who, as Thack- 
well says, sent a staff officer in breathless haste to 
Brigadier Colin Campbell, and ordered him to carry the 
guns at the “ point of the bayonet,” through nearly 
half a mile of dense jungle. 

The order of advance was as follows:—“ Sir 
Walter Gilbert's Infantry Division, flanked by Pope’s 
cavalry brigade, and strengthened by the 14tli 
Dragoons and three troops of Horse A nillery, occupied 
the right. In the centre were the heavy batteries- 
under Major Horsford. On the left was Colin Camp-- 
bell’s Division flunked by White’s cavalry brigade, and 
with three troops of Horse Artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Briud. The field batteries were with the In¬ 
fantry Divisions, between the intervals of brigades. 

Brigadier Penny commanded the reserve and Briga¬ 
dier Hearsay protected the baggage.” Lawrence 

Archer, page 4-4. 

The battle continued with varied successes cm 
both sides. Oil the left, Colin Campbell neglecting 
his real duties became a Brigadier, and led on Hog- 
gan’s brigade, soon losing all touch with Pennycuiek 
in the centre by reason of the thick jungle. But 
Robertson’s battery, after dispersing a body of Sikh 
Horse, moved to the left by bringing ur his guns on the 
right of the Sikh guns, and engaged them in flank, while 
Brind and the Horse guns engaged them in front. 
Robertson completely enfiladed the Sikh guns, and 
after half an hour they were silenced. Mowatt, in the 
meantime, on the right of Hoggan’s brigade, was over¬ 
lapped by Pennycuick’s skirmishers, and could do 



nothing for them, though' he greatly helped -Hoggan’s 
brigade. Pennycuick in the centre ’ was thus -en¬ 
tirely deprived of all support from the guns. 
It has never been ascertained who the staff officer 
was who ordered Robertson to the left ; but by his 
movement and the assistance of Mo watt on the right 
a way was cleared for Colin Campbell's advance. A 

body of cavalry with four guus was dispersed, the 61st 
Foot and 36th N. I. making gallant charges, and bv 
a prompt change of front penetrating the gap between 
the right centre under Slier Singh and the left of 
the right division under Atar Singh. Then wheeling 

to the right they enfiladed the Sikh centre, which 
wheeling in turn faced them, while A tar Singh wheel¬ 
ing to the left fell on the flank and rear. But 

• • 

Campbell, attacked front, flank and rear, carried all 
before him, capturiug one after another thirteen gun 5?, 
rolling up the Sikh line, and frequently halting and fac¬ 
ing about to repel attacks by cavalry in the rear. 
Thus that force which so terribly defeated and drove 
back Pennycuick*s brigade wtss in turn completely 
overthrown. 

Joining Mowatt’s battery, Campbell continued 

his movement till lie reached Mountain's brigade, 

when, wheeling to the loft, he gained liis original 

front, and was joined by' Robertson's battery 

and Warne’s troops of Horse A rtillery sent in support 
by Sir J. Thackwell. 

In the meantime Pennycuick's brigade had attack- 
ed the Sikh right centre, strengthened bv many guns, 
and covered by a dense jungle. How the brigade was 
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depraved of the support of all guns has been shown 
above. The formations, owing to the jungle, were im¬ 
possible to keep, the men were winded before they 
reached the guns, and a few pools of water in the way 
added to the confusion. Rallying beyoud these and 
charging home with a shout they bayonetted the 
gunners and held their own. But only for a moment. 
As the smoke of the silenced guns rolled sullenly 
awav the small numbers of the assailants were revealed. 
The Sikhs, reinforced from the rear, recovered the 
Batteries, and aided by Cavalry drove back the brigade . 
almost to the starting point. 

Brigadier Pennycuick fell as he reached the guns. 
A stalwart Sikh was hacking the prostrate body, when 
the son, a lad of seventeen only, rushed out with a shout, 
and bestriding his father’s body kept the enemy at 
bay. He avenged his father, but overwhelmed by- 
numbers fell dead on his father’s body. Together 
they lie in one tomb under the Memorial Minar. 

Captain Williams of the 24tli Foot, received eigh¬ 
teen wounds, lost a hand, and recovered ! 

On the right Sir W. Gilbert had to deliver a 
frontal attack against batteries covered with jungle 
and supported by infantry, and when deeply engaged 
found both his flanks uncovered, the left by the disas¬ 
ter to Pennycuick, and the right by the repulse of 
Pope’s cavalry, as will be seen later. To protect his right 
flank he had, to some extent,to refuse Godby’s brigade, 
and advancing thus, covered by No. 17 Field Battery, 
he carried the strong battery at Laliani with Moun¬ 
tain’s brigade, while Godby following cleared the 
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-gun6 in his front. But Godby’s left regiment,, the 56th 
Native Infantry, was driven back, and the Sikhs at once 
occupied the gap between the brigades, thus separat¬ 
ing them and attacking their front, flank, and rear. In 
this crisis Major Dawe’s battery did wonders. “ In 
spite of jungle and every difficulty, wherever he was 
most needed, Dawes was sure to be at hand : his fire 
boxed the compass before evening, and Gilbert felt, 
and handsomely acknowledged, the merit and valour 
of Dawes and his gunners.” [ Sir Henry Durand in the 
Oalcutta Review. j 

It was at this point that Colin Campbell, rein¬ 
forced as we have seen, reached Mountain’s brigade. 

The cavalry on the left had had little to do,andre- 
niained in .support of the guns till Robertson and Brind 
had silenced the Sikh batteries. Sir Joseph then 
sent the grey squadron of the 3rd Light Dragoohs 
-and the 5th Light Cavalry, under Captains Unett 
and Wheatley, respectively,to follow up the advantage. 
Met by heavy musketry fire, and broken by the 
dense jungle, the 5th were repulsed. But Unett’s 
squadron, charging magnificently, swept through the 
Sikhs right to the rear—reformed—wheeled about —and 
dashed their bloody way back again from rear to 
front once more. Sever© was the execution they 
•did, and severe their loss, for twenty-three men 
were killed and fifteen horses, while two officers and 
fifteen men were wounded. 

The want of success of this attack, as a whole, 
prevented further offensive movements by Thackwell, 
and he could only give help by sending 1 Warned 
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Horse Artillery and White's Cavalry to join-HogganV 
brigade, while he himself, taking ground to the 
right, followed* Campbell’s movements, finally form- 
ing up in rear of Hoggan’s and Mountain's brigades* 

Thus the cavalry on the left had little, if any, influence 
on the course of affairs. 

It was otherwise on the right, for the action of the 
Pope's brigade may be fairly held responsible for 
the indecisive results of the battle. 

Their greater numbers enabled the Sikhs to 
threaten our right flank, and so Pope detached a wing 
each of the 1st and 6th Light Cavalry,, and of the 9th 
Lancers, with some guns uuder Colonel Lane, to 
protect that flank. Advancing in line with the in¬ 
fantry brigades he found a body ol Sikh horse 
immediately to his front. The guns und^r Major 
Christie and the Horse Artillery were pushed forward 
at pnce ; but by some order, or misapprehension of an 
order, the cavalry came into position right in front 
of the guns, interfering with them,and rendering them 
practically useless. Advancing in line of nine squad¬ 
rons, without supports or reserve, the cavalry halted 
awaiting orders. The Sikh cavalry rushed on them, 
and Pope being the first cut down no orders came. 
Attacked in front and threatened in rear the British 
dashed “ threes about " to the rear, rushing over 
guns, gunners and wagons in 1 ead-long rout. This 
celebrated order, on the authority of Thackwell and 
some men of the 14th Light Dragoons, originated from 
a young officer of the light cavalry. Here young 
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Cureton, whose father was killed at Raranagap, lost his 
life. 


The Sikhs cut down the gunners, and Major 
Christie before he could draw his sword, captured 
the guns, and came so near to the General that the 
cavalry escort prepared to charge. 


Brigadier Penny's reserve brigade was now ordered 
up to reinforce Campbell, but losing its bearings 
in the jungle, moved diagonally from centre to right, 
and arrived on the right and front of Godby's brigade. 
Fenny in turn was attacked front and rear, till the 
inevitable Dawes came up and drove the Sikhs off 
with his guns. Well did Dawes uphold the motto— 

“ Ubique.” 

# 

Campbell having joined Mountain, the whole 
artillery was turned on the Sikhs, who began to 
retreat to Dhapai in great disorder. Now was the 
time for the cavalry, but no orders came, and the 
arm which might have saved the day was neglected, 
and the guns and reformed cavalry were left as if 
of no value. 

Lord Gough, considering the position un¬ 
tenable, fell back on Chilian wnli, where water 
could be obtained, and the baggage adequately 
protected. Severe criticism has been meted out 
as to these two last points, but it is not intended 
to criticize here, but to deal with the facts only. 

Our losses at Chilianwali were in killed about 
22 officers, 16 native ofiieers, and 561 men, with 98 
also missing. In wounded we had 67 officers, 27 
native officers, and 1,547 men. Total 2.338 men. 
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Though Chilianwali is called a British victory 
it is hardly a success even, for though Brind fired the 
last shot on the.right, the Sikhs undeniably finished 
it on the left. Three regiments lost their colours dur¬ 
ing the action. 

o 

FORCES ENGAGED AT CHILIANWALI. 

January 13th, 1849. 


Cavalry Division . Sir John Thackwell 

commanding. 

3rd Light Dragoons ... 1 1st Brigade under 

5th and 8th Light Cavalry ... ) Brigadier *1. White. 
9th Lancers and 14th Dragoons 1 2nd Brigade under 
1st and 6th Light Cavalry ... / Brigadier Pope. 
*2nd Infantry Division ... ... Major-General Sir 

Walter Gil b e r t 


H. M.’s 29th foot 

30th and 56th N. I. 

2nd Europeans 

3lstand 70tb N. I. 

3rd Infantry Division 

H. M.’s 24th foot ' ... 

25th and 45th N. I. 

H. M.’s 61st Foot 
36th and 46th N. I. 
Reserve 


-1 

...> 

-} 


> 

s 


: 


commanding. 

1st Brigade under 
Brigadier Moun¬ 
tain, 

2nd Brigade under 
Brigadier Godby. 

Brigadier C ol i n 
Campbell com¬ 
manding. 

Brigad ierPennycuick* 
1st Brigade. 

2nd Brigade under 
Brigadier Hoggan. 

loth, 20th and 69th 
X. T. under Briga- 


Artillery Division 

Six Troops Horse Artillery 

Three Field Batteries, 

Foot Artillery 



• • • 


diet* Penny. 

Brigadier Tennant. 

Two batteries of four 
18-pounders and 
two 8-inch Howit¬ 
zers each. 

Under Bri gadier 
Hu tli waite. 


* The 1st Infantry Division was employed before Alultan. 
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Heavy rain for three days made any action 
difficult, and meanwhile Chattar Singh's forces arrived 
and joined Sher Singh. Lord Gough had determined 
to risk no further action, and to wait for the fall of 
Multtfn and the reinforcements from the south. 
The news of the fall reached on January 25th, and 
hy that time General Whish had started for the 

camp with 9,000 men. 

Sher Singh with 34,000 men held on to Rasul, 
tempting Lord Gough to an attack. Finding this fruit¬ 
less he at length made up his mind to turn the 
position, but a week too late. 

On February 3rd the Sikh Horse pushed through 
the Khori Pass and threatened the Pingali road. 
On Febiuary Gtli they held Dingah, and on February 
10th advanced to Amrah Kalan. But finding all efforts 
to tempt Lord Gough quite useless, Sher Singli -with¬ 
drew his left to Purtin, and next day turned the British 
position by night, and gained a march towards the 
Cheuab on February I4th. 


On February 15th Lord Gough moved to Lasuri, 
securing, though not effecting, a junction with Whish, 
who was already at Wazirabad thus frustrating the 
Sikli move. Learning this the Sikhs marched to 
Gujrat, and again tempted Lord Gougli to attack. 
But Cliilianwali had unnerved them, and they would 
not attack tliemselve 


On February J6th Lord Gough moved to Sadullali- 
pur, and by this road to Shadiw&l, where the Multen 
forces joined him, and Lord Gough was ready for 
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tlie final blow, having now 96 guns, IS of heavy 
calibre, thus being -for the first time superior in artil¬ 
lery. 

The Sikh position was a crescent with the centre 
behind Kofc Kalra, the left on the Kathata nala, ancT 
the right on the sandy be 1* of that branch: of .the. 
Dvvara nala, known now as the Shahdaulahn&la. 
The cavalry were extended on both fl inks, and the 
villages of Kalra Diwan Singh and- Kalra Klt&ea 

had been fortified and loop holed. 

• • • 

r l he British forces faced them on either side of 
the nala. The plan was to attach*the left and centre, 
and drive them back on the right. The heavy guns 
in the ceutre and the right wing under Gilbert and 
Whish, supported by the Field Artillery, were to 
advance, and when they had doubled on the 

• 0 

Sikli right and centre the left wing under 
Campbell was to finish the defeat which the cavalry 
would render one from which there could be no 
recovery. 

The story as to Lord Gough being induced to 
mount a tower, after which the ladder was with¬ 
drawn, and tlie battle conducted by his staff, must be 
put aside as untrue. I have gone over all*the ground 
often and enquired from men who were living at the 
time of the battle, and it is quite clear that no tower 
ever existed near the British position, though there is 
one behind the first Sikh position. Sir Charles Gough 
acknowledges that the General did mount a roof of a 
house, but he came aw ay when he liked and the 
story, good as it is, must goat that. 
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The inevitable Dawes fired the first &hot # and 
by-the end of hour3 the defence had been forced 
behind the K*dra line, 'when Whish and Gilbert 
stormed the villages. The Sikhs made a stubborn re¬ 
sistance, but the advance was resistless, the Sikhs 
being driven back, but not before our ^casualties had 
reached over 300 killed and wounded in a very few 
minutes. 

Campbell and Dundas were fortunate to find me 
villages of Lunpur end Jamna undefended, and so 
deploying to the left they moved to within 1,0UC yards 
of the enemy and lay down, while Robertson and 
Ludlow pushed forward tlieir guns and opened fire. 
Moving slowly forward as the Sikh fire slackened two 
guns advanced, and taking up. a position on the 
nala bank enfiladed the Sikh position, clearing it in a 
few minutes of all living Sikhs. fc Tlie Infantry 
occupied the position without firing a shot. But a 
large gap had now b?en left between the British left 
and centre, which was quickly seen by the Sikh 
Cavalry. The Afghan Cavalry in attempting to turn 
our left flank had been shattered by a magnificent 
charge of the Scinde Horse and 9 tli Lancers in support, 
and Thackwellwas threatening'the Sikh right and rear 
with White’s brigade. But the Sikh Cavalry reform¬ 
ing drove at the gap, and for a moment the issue was 
in doubt. Two troops of Horse Artillery sent to fill 

the gap had expended- their last round, and the 

• * • 

Sikhs still advanced. Campbell seeing the danger 
turned his guns on the advancing mass, and . taking 
them in flank drove them back, but in good order. 


t 
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Though no real conflict of cavalry took place on tho 
right, a troop of Afghans got round the rear, and 
approached so close to Lord Gough that Lieutenant 
Stannus with a troop of the 5th Light Cavalry had to 
charge, and cut them to pieces. 

The Siklf right, now completely turned by Camp, 
bell and Dundas, cut off from the line of retreat by v 
Thackwell and driven in on the centre, was forced to 
retire by the line taken by the Sikh left and other 
masses. “ By one o’clock Lord Gough had over¬ 
thrown the Sikh Army, and crowded it in heavy masses 
on a line of retreat which afforded no hope of support, 
provision, or escape for the disheartened soldiery, if 
properly followed up/’ [ Calcutta Review , Volume XV, 
pages 290-91.—Sir H. Durand. ] 

And properly were they followed up. Cavalry 
and Horse Guns were sent in pursuit, and for twelve 
miles, till darkness fell, the beaten army was followed, 
till they melted away abandoning the few guns they 
had managed to withdraw from the field. 

C + • 

Next day two columns were despatched : oue 
under Sir W. Gilbert, some 12,000 of all arms, went 
across the Jhelum via Dinga, and followed up the enemy 
so hotly' that on March 12th the Sikh Army sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. The other under Sir Colin 
Campbell went via Bhimber, but failed to find the 

fugitives. 

The flight of the Afghans over the border and 
the surrender of Peshawar ended all opposition. 


The losses at Gujrat were 5 officers and 91 
illed, with 24 officers and 646 men wounded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


£be establishment of British IRule anO 

tbe flDuttns- 

Afte^ the battle of Gujriit Major George Lawrence 
took up the revenue administration as we have seen* 
But a 9 early as' lj846 the district had come under 
the supervision of British officers, when Lieutenant 
Lake effected a settlement of the land revenue 
under the provisional Government at Lahore. The 
Gazetteer gives the list of all Deputy Commissioners 
of the district, showing that E. C. Bay ley, Esquire, was 
the first Deputy Commissioner taking over charge 
on 31st March 1849;* a little more than one month after 
the battle of Gujriit. 

Nothing of special importance occurred in the 
district before 1857, except the depredations along 
the Jammu border by the Chibhs, and of these a 
short account is now given. 

The Chauki of Assar was located to try and 
check these raids made by th9 Chibhs of Deva and 
Bat&la, and sometimes those of Kadala* From time 
immemorial their depredations kept the people on the 
Jammu border in terror. 

Deva and Batala are a cluster of hamlets on the 
crest of the first low hills to the east of the district, 
and the inhabitants are Hindu Chibhs, abont 5,000 io 
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number. They exacted blackmail from al£ and 
occasionally raided the villages of the plains from 
whom no resistance was experienced, except in the 
case of the villages of Dilawarpur, Gharera and A jn&la, 
which were practically made into forts. Their chief 
opponent was Chaudhri Mohammad Yar of Dil6warpur, 
who carried on a guerilla warfare in which he slew 
enough Chibhs to make a “chabdtra ” for the village 
Daira, on which the elders could sit with the comfort- 

* t 

able assurance that their feet were on the heads of 
the hated Chibhs ! A fresh piece was added to the 
Chabutra for every new batch of heads. Captain 
Mackenzie states that the place is called “ Sir-i-Katla/' 
but no one of the present time knows it by that name. 

The Chaudhris of Gharera and Dili warpur—Fateh 
A.li and Muhammad Yar—were very jealous of each 
other, each suspecting 1 thattbeother set the Chibhs to 
attack his vi llage. Finally in 1847 they came to an open 
quarrel, and a fight at the village of Parsowal between 
them and their partisans resulted in the death of 
Fateh AH of Gharera. His son Dadu Khan took up 
the feud, aud Muhammad Yar was attacked and 

murdered by him the same year at Battow^l, when re¬ 
turning from Gujrat. 

On the Chaudhri’s death the Chibhs general v 
had the adv antage. Twice were their villages burnt 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh and fines imposed. 
But the villages were rebuilt and the fines were 

ignored. 

On the very night of the battle of Gujrfit the 
town of Jalalpur was attacked and looted, and many 
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other depredations occurred, culminating in the 
destruction of Assar village in July 1849 by the Kadala 
Chibhs. Strong measures were then taken. Thanas 
were built at Kotla and Kariauw61a, and the cbauki 
located at As9ar; and no further violence occurred till 
9fch August 1857, when the Chibhs of Deva, taking 
advantage of the Mutiny, surprised and looted the 
village of Dakhua. A chain of posts of sixty foot and 
thirty horse had to be stationed along the border for six 
months. At length in January 1858 the Maharaja of 
Jammu sent a force and burnt Devo, prohibiting its 
reconstruction on the same site. 

At the time of the Mutiny Captain W. R. Elliott 
was Deputy Commissioner. The only danger was to 
be expected from the wing of the 35th Native Infan¬ 
try known to be ripe to mutiny. They were ordered 
to Sialkot to join the headquarters of the Regiment 
there, and afterwards being attached to General 
Nicholson’s movable column were disarmed by him at 
Phillour. In the meantime the Jhdlum mutineers 
broke away, and tried to cross the Jhelum river to 
reach the 35th Native Infantry at Gujr&t. They 
reached an island in the river, ana were preparing 
to cross ; but Captain Elliott with men of the police 
battalions, and others on whom he could rely, proceeded 
at once to Jhelum, and being joined by a small 
force of levies under Raja Sultan Khar of Potlii he 
attacked them, and succeeded in destroying them at 
Bela Khanpur Khambi to the South-west of Sarai 
Aurangabad. 

Many were drowned and some were, captured; the 
rest were killed or fled to Kashmir. Our casualties Were 
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few, viz., four men killed and wounded. Mr. Teas 
dale, a clerk in the Deputy Commissioner's Office 
showed great gallantry. Sardar Narain Singh, nov 
a Member of the Municipal Committee, was with Cap¬ 
tain Elliott then, and when that officer was sent to 
quell the rising at Sialkot he got the Sardfir appointed 
as a Jamadar in the 2nd Police Battalion. All further 
sedition was vigorously put down by Captain McKenzie, 
the officiating Deputy Commissioner, and since that time 
the district, though at times not free from sedition, 
has been as peaceful as other districts. 

Chaudhvi Sultto Ali of Ajndla, and Raja Sultfin 
Kh&n of Pothi, both rendered conspicuous services and 
received due rewards. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Sbab 3>aulab, tbe Saint. 


Shah Daulah was born in the reign of Akbar, 
his father being Abdul Rahim Khan, Lodhi, a descend¬ 
ant of Sultan Ibrahim, Lodhi. His descendants 
claim connection, through him, with Behlol Shah, 
Lodhi, who died A. D. 1488. 

The Gojars claim that he was of their tribe, but 
his descendants say he was a Path£n. 

His mother was Niamat Khatun, great grand¬ 
daughter of Sult&n Sarang, Gliakhar. 

In the reign of Sultan Salim, son of Sher Shah 
(A. D. 1545—A. I). 1553) a large force was sent to 
reduce Khwaa Khan, who had rebelled in favour of Adil 
Khan, Salim's eldest brother, and had taken refuge 
among the Ghakhars. Sultan Sarang wa9 defeated 
and killed in a battle near Rohtas, and his family, 
including his son Ghazi Khan's daughter, with her 
infant daughter, Ni&mat Khatun, were all led captives 
to Delhi. 


and in the first year of 
Akbar's reign married Abdul Karim, Lodhi, a sol¬ 
dier of the king's hoose. 


There the girl grew up 


Daulah was born in the 25th year of Akbav’s 
reign, m which year his father also died, but fcho 
place of his birth, is unknown. His mother returned 



to her -home but none remembered her, and for 
fivej-earS she kept herself and her child by corn grind¬ 
ing-, in Mauzah Sabhalab and in Mauzah Kalah, in the 
last of which places she died. The orphan, Daulali, 
determined now to go begging, and in the course of 
his wanderings reached Sialkot. There he met one 
MahtaKiman, a slave of the Qanungos, a rich, generous 

and childless man. Moved by pity and favorably 
impressed by his looks he adopted Daulah and 
brought him up in luxury, obtaining for him the charge 

of the Qanungos’ “ tosba khana.” 


So o-enerous was Daulah by nature that he never 
could refuse a beggar. Consequently in a short time 
not only had he spent all his own money, but all the 

valuables* ca,b. aud furniture in tl» “ Mh. 
a, well- The vexed QinCngo. refused to accept 

Daulah’s snnpl. »«sur.uce, that he had g.ven all to 

ho at once seised a dn f « ^ 

* m *° "“afor skilful physicians had tho 
wound attended to, so that in three months Daulah 


bad recovered. 

He now went to Mauzah Sangohi near Si41kot, and 
became the pupil of the saint, Shah Saidto, Sarmasfc. 
This saint had a favorite disciple Mangu or Mokhu 
and Daulah spent his time in begging for the samt 
and Mokhu, who took all they required and gave 
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Daulah the remains only. But these poor earnings 
failed to satisfv the saint, who told Daulah to go and 
work, and get some good cooked food with the pro¬ 
ceeds instead of only stale scraps. 


At that time a new fort was being bhiit from the 
bricks of certain old ruins discovered under ground. 
Daulah joined the other day labourers, the rate of pay 
being a takah —two pice—for a square yard of the old 

building dug up. So hard was the material that the 
most powerful could not do more than two to three yards 
a day. Daulah, however, with amazing energy dug 
up 70 yards, and brought out the bricks. The 
officials recognizing supernatural powers, paid him 
seventy takas in full ; but he took only what he want¬ 
ed, four takas , and left the rest. 


With his earnings he brought the meat, and return¬ 
ing boasted or his powers. But the saint told him 
that he had been there working with him all the time, 
and in proof showed his badly blistered hands. As 
a mark of special favor he gave some of the l< kichri yy 
to Daulah, who on eating it experienced a most ex¬ 
cruciating pain in his middle finger of the right hand. 
For days the pain lasted, preventing sleep and rest, 
till at last on Mokhu’s intercession the saint told 
Daulah to go to the street of the butchers and thrust 
his hand into the bowels of a recently killed cow. 
Daulah did as tie was bid, and at once found relief, 
failing into a sleep lasting twenty-four hours. On 
awaking he withdrew his hand, and the finger at once 
dropped off. The saint on being thanked explained : 
€t Thus much of self love had you. That has now gone. 
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and humanity alone remains. Be of good clieer 
you are proved worthy of my favor and of the know¬ 
ledge of God.” 

For twelve years Daulah served the saint, who 
was a fakir of the Sohlwardi sect, the other sects of 
fakir being Qadari, Naqashbandi and Chhisti. At 
the end of the twelfth year Shah Saidan, Sarmast, saw' 
that his end was near, and one night he asked who 
was near him. The reply was “ Daulah,” the saint told 
Daulah to call Mokhu, who refused to come at night. 
Thrice did Daulah go, and thrice Mohku refused to 

come. 

Towards dawn the saint, saying" God gives to 
whomsoever he will,” made over his “ Dalq,’ t.e., 
fakir’s coat, to Daulah. When Daulah said that 
Mokhu would not let him keep it, the Shah replied: 
“Let him take it who can carry it,” and then giving 

his blessing to Daulah. ho expired. 

After the funeral ceremonies Mokhu attempted to 
seize the saintly dalq-, which fell to the ground. He 
and the other disciples in turn tried to lift it, but none 
could do so till Daulah, with one hand, took it, and 
pat it on. He then left the shrine, and took up his 
abode outside the town of Sifilkot, growing yearly in 
reputation and power. During the ten years he lived 
there he built many mosques, tanks, &c., the most 
notable being the bridge over the Aik nala; after 
which period he moved to Gujrat, in obedience to 
heavenly instructions, where he settled perma¬ 
nently. Shah Daulah is looked on as the guardian 
of Gujr&t, and he it was who built the Shah Daulah 
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bridge over the Shah Daulah nala, as well as the bridge 
over the Degh n61a in. the G ujr^mvala district. He never 
asked for money, and paid all labourers readily. He 
was most successful in finding sites of old buildings, 
and obtaining materials therefrom. He was liberal 
to all, and had peculiar attractions for alb wild animals, 
of which lie had a large menagerie. His religious 
tolerance made him to be sought after by all classes 
and religions, both Hindu and Mussalm6n being his 

disciples. 

Shah Daulah came to Gujrofc in the seventh year 
of Jehdngir’s reign—1612 A. D. No meeting between 
the saint and Abkar is recorded, bnt the following is 
told of his encounter with Jehfmgir. Shah Daulah 
used to put helmets, or head coverings, with kauris 
gown on to them, on to his favorite animals. One 

day a favorite deer strayed away, and was seen by # 
Jehfingir when hunting at Shahdara, near Lahore, who 
enquired about the deer with the strange head gear. 
He was told that it probably belonged to Shall 
Daulah, and was also informed about him and his 
miracles. Two men were at once sent to fetch Shah 
Daulah, who during the day informed his disciples 
of what had happened, ordering them to prepare 
a sumptuous feast for the messengers. The astonished 
disciples prepared the feast, and towards evening the 
men arrived with the 0 Emperor’s orders. Next day 
they conveyed Shah Daulah to Shahdara, where he 
at once set to work *0 make a large cake as an 
offering to the king. 

The king was seated on his throne, with Nur 
Jeh£n behind the lattice near, and both were much 
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struck by the saint’s bearing and his holy looks. The 
king asked Shah Daulah where he had found the 
Philosopher’s Stone, which the saint denied any 
knowledge of, stating that he Jived on alms. The 
.king declared that he was a wealthy and influential 
person who might raise a rebellion ; and Nur Jehfin 
suggested that he should be made away with. A 
poisoned green robe was then given the saint, who 
was forced to put it on. He received no harm at all 
from this, nor from another, with a still more deadly 
poison in it. 

Sharbat mixed with poison was then presented, 
but at once tne palace rocked, the throne quaked 
violently, and faces of fakirs were seen everywhere. 
The king in great fear dismissed Shall Daulah with 
nonor and two bags of ashrdfis, which he promptly 
distributed. The king hearing this called him back, 
and offered a grant of 5,000 bighas of land, which 
Shah Daulah said he did not want then, but would 
apply for, if necessary, later. He was then allowed 

to depart witii much reverence. . 

During one of hie journeys to Kashmir the Emperor 
Shah JehSn was stopped by the Degh or Dik n61a 
being in flood, and when he crossed it all the per¬ 
fumeries of his son, D£r4 Sheko, and his wife, Hari 
Begam, and many pack animals were lost. 

Mirza Badi Usman, Faujdar of the locality, was 
directed to build a bridge immediately to be ready 
on the return journey. The Faujdar could only get 
Tcacha bricks, so he promptly imprisoned all brick 
burners. Then he could get none at all! The bridge 
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not being i-eady, the Faujdnr was severely reprimanded, 
but he explained his difficulties, and suggested that 
Shah Daulah be asked to help. So the Fauid&r 
induced Shah Daulah to come, who at once had 
the brick burners released and began to build. 

But an evil Djin, who inhabited the spot, destroyed 
the bridge as fast as it was built up, till Shah 
Daulah, having defeated him in a controversy, lured 
him to a lime pit, aud had him buried there up to the 
neck in lime and. mortar. 

To build the bridge a bund had to be made 
■to keep back the river. One Buta, a zamindar, who 
■earned a livelihood by carrying travellers over the 
river, objected to the bridge, and to drown the workers 
he cut the bund in flood time. But Daulah 
guessing liis intention, had had another bund built 
below the first, and so his object was frustrated. Shah 
•Jehan hearing of this had Buta brought to Lahore, 
bound hand and foot, and ordered him to be hung 
from a tall nim tree. But Shah Daulah interceding, 
obtained his release, after which Buta gave him 
■every assistance. The bridge being soon finished, when 
Shah Daulah returned to Gujr&t. 

About this time a fakir, named Saidan, came to 
Gujrat, and tried to discredit Shah Daulah, giving out 
that'God had appointed Saidan himself as guardian 
saint of Gujr&t. By spiritual means Shah Daulah 
convinced the impostor that he was wrong, and there¬ 
on Saidan disappeared and was never seen again. 

Raja Chattar Singh, of Rajour, part of Jammu, 
was a disciple of Shah Daulah’s. At that rime female 
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infanticide was rife, but the saint prevailed on the 
Raja to preserve one girl baby, saying she would be 
the property of kings and the mother of kings. When 
Shah Johan passed through Rajour on his way to 
Kashmir the girl was presented to him as a nazar ..1 
and was later given to Prince Aurangzeb. This prince 
being anxious as to the succession to the throne went 
to see Shah Daulah, and presented a zar murgh 
(golden bird), a foreign coat and a wooden stick, hav¬ 
ing already settled that if he accepted all and returned 
the stick he would be the king. But as soon as he 
arrived Shah Daulah called him “ your Majesty,” and 
returned the stick with a cake, saying God lias given 
you this cake, and this stick is your staff of authority; 
be of good cheer.” Returning home Aurangzeb told 
the tale to Chattar Singh's daughter, Begain Bhai, 
who had been given to him, and she confirmed it by 
the prophecy of Shah Daulah concerning herself. She 
was married to Aurangzeb, and her sons were Prince 
Moazzim and Muhammad Shah, of whom the first Was, 
later, the Emperor Bahadur Shah. 


When he mounted the throne, Aurangzeb again 
sent for Shah Daulah, who appeared in a miraculous 
manner. As the Emperor was dining apart be saw a 
hand with tho second finger missing, eating from the 
same dish, but nobody was visible. His attendants 
being summoned said it must be Shah Daulah'a hand, 
and, the saint being asked to appear, reveiled him¬ 
self. 1 


Many other miracles are told of him, but the so- 
called miracle of the “ chuhas ” o^.^ni^e, is the one 

^ 2 ^ 7 $ 
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which is most associated with the memory of Shah 
Daulah. These chuhas are microcephalous subjects, 
with large pointed ears, a conical head, and rat-like 
expression of face. They are devoid of understanding 
or power of speech, and are used for begging only. 

When he felt his end approaching^ Shah Daulah 
invested his disciple, B ha wan Shah, with the dalq , and 
made him his successor. The present members of the 
sect claim that Bhawan Shah was the saint's legitimate 
son, and all admit that the present “ Pirs ” are his 
descendants. 

Shah Daulah was contemporary with Akbar, 
Jehangir, Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb, and died in A. 
H. 1087=A. D. 1676. Ashe was born in the twenty- 
fifth year of Akbar’s reign, his age was ninety-five 
years, and not a hundred and fifty as is commonly 
skated. The anagram €t Khuda Dost ” contains the 
date of his death. 

From the number of bridges he built he was 
called Shah Daulah t€ Daryae." His tomb lies on the 
east of the city, in the suburb called “ Garhi Shall 
Daulah." The original shrine built by Bhawan 
Shah was rebuilt on a raised platform in 1867 
A. D., and again thoroughly repaired in 1898 by 
his followers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Xtbe ‘Religion and Sect of Sbab Baulab. 

Though reputed a holy Saint, and esteemed for- 
xiis religious tolerance, many of his acts, which are im¬ 
puted to him for righteousness, do not appear tn the 
same light to Western minds. 

The disappearance of the Qanungo’s Treasure and 
subsequent building of mosques, tanks, &c., raises 
suspicion. The ousting of Mokhu, and assumption in 
consequence by Shah Haul ah of the full powers of a 
€< p ir ” . the translation to heaven of the /aqir 
who set himself up against Shah Daulah; the 
popular theory as. to the production of t( cliuhas ; 
all these raise doubts and combine to give Shah Daulah 
a character which in these days would render him 
notorious rather than respected. 

The shrine has no land or muafi attached to it, 
the €€ Pirs ” living entirely on alms aud offerings, and 
the income brought by the chuhas. There used once 
to be a fair at the shrine with dancing girls, and large 
crowds j but now this is all changed, and the ten- 
dency of the age is to mock at saints and such-like. 

Lately the Pirs have been occupying unenviable 
prominence in the Courts ; one of them has been 
proved a very bad character indeed ; and their prestige 
has suffered from internal feuds and quarrels. The 
three leaders are Pirs Mulk Shah, Gulab Shah and Lai 
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Shah, the last named being generally called the 
“ Sajjada-Nashin/ 1 

Three t€ melas ” are held yearly at the shrine on. 
the Id-ul-Fitr, Id-ul-Zuha and the Urs, or tenth day 
of Muharram. 

There is no regular system now of Appointing the 
Sajjada-Nashin, which each member with any claims 
considers himself to be. The income is divided into 
three principal shares, and again sub-divided. Share¬ 
holders receive by rotation one week’s income. 

The sect has murids rvr devotees in this and other 
districts, and especially in Punch and Jammu. The 
faqirs visit each murid yearly and accept a present. 
The founder of the Swat sect of faqirs was a disciple 
•o£ the shrine, and the Swat sect acknowledge al¬ 
legiance to the Glijrat shrine. 

The sect has apparently no object, but to gain 
wealth, and live in luxury, anc the Pirs are strongly 
suspected of being leaders in the Barda-faroshi or kid¬ 
napping business with Jammu and Punch, and from 
the latter places the “ cliuhas ” mostly come. 

The real microcephalous congenital idiot known as a 
“ cliulia,’* is entirely devoid of speech and understand¬ 
ing, and unable to protect himself from any danger, of 
filthy habits, and yet entirely devoid of all sexual 
passion. They are not named, but are alluded to by 
the names of their attendants, whose voices they 
recognize, and whose signs they understand. Thev 
have to be taught to eat and drink properly, and 
cannot go about without a guardian, to whom they 
are made over and with whom tfie.y go begging. 
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The popular idea isthat these poor unfortunates are 
blessed by the saint, and that, though repulsive to look 
atythey must be well treated, or the Saint will punish 
all who despise his “ cliuhas,” by making a “ chu- 
ha ” of the next child born in that family. This idea 
it is, more than any other, that keeps up the name 
and well being of the shrine. 

The common superstitions are as follows :—Shah 
Dauiah as a saint could bring about the birth of a 
child for any parents, but the first child was always a 
« cbuha,” and had to be presented to Shah Daulah’s 
shrine as an offering. After the saint’s death the 
miracle took another form. Parents either vowed the 
child to the shrine, or promised a sum of money. 
When the child was bom the parents forgot the vow, 
and the next child born was, by the influence of the 
outraged Saint, born a “ chuba, ” as well as all 
subsequent children, till the vow was performed. 

A more rational idea is, that these children were 
naturally born and left with the Saint, owing to his 
kindness and liberality to all. , 

“ Cbuhas ” cannot work or look after themselves, 
and their filthy habits render them most undesirable 
inhabitants of a home. It is not to be wondered at if 
the parents present them to the shrine where they 
will be looked after. For formerly they were well 
looked after; . but now the faqirs take them beg¬ 
ging merely as a source of income to tlieir guardians, 
and the more respectable jlo not even accompany the 
chuhas, but let them out at rates varying from Rs. 17 
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to Rs. 20 per annum to persons who take no care of 
them, and ill-treat and starve them. 

In consequence the shrine has of late fallen into 
disrepute,and those who are so unfortunate as to have 
“ chuhas ” born to them, dp not, as a rule, send them 

to the shrine. 

4 . 

In 1885 there were forty-three “ chuhas ” in the 
Punjab, bat at present there are only twenty 
“ chuhas ” attached to the shrine itself. 

The question as to whether “ chuhas ” are arti¬ 
ficially made has been frequently under consideration, 
but the matter has been treated always “confidential¬ 
ly,” and had better remain so. The papers and files 
are in the District Office. 


I 
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CHAPTER X. 


XLbc IRajas of SBeoa anb potbi. 


Among the five great Rajas of the north, Ferishta- 
includes the Raja of Bliimbar, and in General Cun* 
ningliam’a “ Ancient Geography of India/ 1 Bhimbar 
and Karyali are placed in the Jammu group of Punjab 
Hill Chiefships, and are said to he of the Chibh tribe of 
the Sonbansi Rajas of Kangra and Jalandhar. In 
early times the name Bhimbar is little used; the common 
appellation being Chibhhan, which is found in Sharf- 
ud-din’s History of Timur under the form Jhibhal. 

The Chiblis are an ancient Rajput race scattered 
through the low ranges of hills from the Bias to the 
Jbelum. In Guirat thev are mostly Mussulman, but 


elsewhere tlie^y arc mostly Hindu. 

The story as to the Katoch Raja of Kangra giving 
his daughter to Haihir Chand, aa inferior in rank, is 
■very much open to doubt, but the story of the Rajas 
of Besa, as given below, is the popular legend only, 
and 1 do not propose to discuss it. It runs as 

follows : — 


Shall Lughman, the ancestor, came from Khoras- 

an, being of a royal dynasty and removed from Adam 
in the thirty-second degree. He settled in Besa, and or 
fifteen generations ruled the country round, till Gauhar 
Shah married t he daughter of Raja Nahar Chand, o 
the Deccan. He died leaving a posthumous son, A.jnar 



Chand who was a Bud hist and had a son Indra Chand, 
who served under Sultan Muhammad Ala-ud-dui, and 
was killed on the expedition to Huglili and Tham- 
dor. His son, Sirzor Chand, also served the Sultan, 
receiving double his father’s allowances, and finally 
settled at Multan, where he died. 5ult6n Tughlak 
Shah sent his son, Uttam Chand, again?* the rebels of 
Tatha, and lie was returning victorious, when he died. 
His son, Sawarab Khan, was killed in a tiger hunt 
with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 


Then his son, Partab Chand, was given a jaglr in 
Kot Kangra, where he died, leaving a son, H amir Chand. 
The liaja of Kangra, Katocli Chand, gave his daughter 
to Hamir Chand, and appointed him ruler of Kangra 
at his death. His son, Pirsi Chand, and his descend¬ 
ants succeeded him for eight generations, till Chibli 
Chand and Udhai Chand were burn. A <juarrel arising 
between them Udhai Chand remained iu Kangra, and 
Ohibh Chand went off to seek a home for himself. He 
determined to settle in Bhimbar, and made himself known 
to the Kaja Sri Pat Budhan, who gave him his daugh¬ 
ter, and a third of liis kingdom. Less than a year later 

Chibh Chand invited the Hani to a feast id honour of 
his wife’s pregnancy, and, having made him drunk, 
slew him and all his atten lants, and annexed the 
kingdom. 


For five generations, down to 
descendants ruled, paying only 
to Delhi. Shadi Khan, who 
Khan, was a renowned Hakim, 
to Delhi cured Sultan Ibrahim o e 


Ganju Khan, his 
a small tribute 
succeeded Ganji 
and being cal lei 
a severe illness 


and was greatly rewarded. W hei Polar 
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to the throne, Shedi Khan went to make sub* 
mission; bat the prant of the San«d being made 
contingent on his becoming a Mussalm&n he embraced 
Islam, and was ramedShadab Khan. He accompanied 
w the exiled Himayua in l»is wanderings, and was 
restored to his kingdom when that monarch regaine 1 
his throne. Under Akbar he com Handed the expedi¬ 
tion to Kandahar, and was completely successful being 
rewarded with a jdgiv of Rs. ] 2.000 which remained 
in the fa nilv for three generations till in the time of 
Sandhe Khan it was divided into live shares. 

Shadab Khan was killed by a Kandahari Mughal, 
Pir Haibat Klian, and liis tomb near Bliimbar is a 
sacred place where miracles are worked. He is now 
known as Sursadi Shahi 1, the martyr. When a child 
is born among Chibhs a lock of his hair [choti) is left 
untouched till the chil l is fit t j be taken to the tomb 
of this ancestor wliew*, after ceremonies, the lock is 
cut and the child admitted to the clan. Till this is 

done the mother cannot eat flesh. 

Of Shadab KhanTs sons only Mai Khan remained 
a Mussalman. The CEibh chiefs held Khari Karyili 
district till the Sikhs drove them out. Maliai aja Ban- 
jit Singh allowed a pension of Rs. 3,000 to Sher Jang 
Khan, and at hisdeaththe British Government allowed 
a jag ; r in the villages of Pothi, Dak, Bhalwal and 
Phularwan to Raja Sultan Klnin of Pothi, who also 
received Rs. 500 cash reward for his Mutiny services. 

Raja Bandu Kh6n of Besr got a jdgir of five 
\ itlages worth Rs. 620 from Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
his son Chaudbari Ghulam AliKhan succeeded to that 
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jagir • This Chaudbari served Maharaja Sher Singh in 
1849 agaiust the British Government, and his jagir 
and privileges were resumed. But he redeemed his 
character in 1857, and received a pension of Ks. 300 
for life. His son, Mard6n Ali Khan, was a Sardar 
Bah&dur and Bissaldar-Major of .the L2th B. C , and 
received many well-deserved, honors. He died in 1899> 
and was succeeded then by his son Baz Khan* 

The Pothi family is allowed the title of Kaja. bui 
not the Bess family. 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE RAJAS OF 

POTHI AND BESA. 


Shah Loghman 


Fifteen generation* up to 

Gaubar Shah—AjoAr Chand—Indra Ohand—Sirzor Chand 

9 

Uttam Chand -Sawarab Khan 

Partab Chand 
I 

Hamir Chand 

I 


■ 

Eight generations up to 


"1 


Chibh Chand. Ddhai Chand 

| £ remained in Kangra. 

Six generations to 

Shad: Khan == Shadab Khan— 

Sur Sadi, the Martyr. 

I 

Mai Khan. 

I 

Five generations to 
Hasan Mahamraad Khan 

I 

Imam Kali Khan 
lnait-ul-la Khan 

I _ 


Tarbiat Khan 
Jamiat Khan 


Shamsher Khan 
Zalfikar Khan 

I _L_ 

Sher Jang Khan C 

| Hikandar Khan, 

Raja Saltan Khan, from whom comes 
d. 19C2. Ala Dad Khan, 

j bom 1877. 

Raja Alnhammad Khan , 
born 1845. 


Banda KhaQ 
Ghnlam Ali Khan 
Mardan Ali Khan 


Ch. Bat sldn of Besa 



APPENDIX A. 

The Love Story of Sohni, the Potter’s Daughter . 

Sohni, daughter of Tulla, the pottes, was born in 
1633 A. D. She was renowned for her beauty, and was 
virtuous as beautiful. In 1650 A. D., when she was 
nearly seventeen years old, oneMirza Izat Beg, a mer¬ 
chant of Bokhara, passed on a trading expedition 
through the city of Guirat. By chance he met Sohni, 
and fell madly in love on the spot. He at once 
abandoned his trading expedition, hired a shop in the 
city, and setup as a dealer, selling, amongother thing?, 
earthen vessels, which he made a pretext for a daily visit 
to the house of Tulla, in the hope that he might catch 
a glimpse of Sohni. Inflamed with love and careless 
of his worldly welfare, he neglected his business, and 
let his wares go for any price offered. As a result ha 
soon found himself to be bankrupt. Sorely troubled, 
because now he could not see his beloved, he at 
last urged Tulla to employ him as his cowherd, and 
his request being granted, Mirza Izat Beg, for pure 
love's sake, became a cowherd, changing his name 
to Mahinwal. His constancy was duly rewarded, aud 
Sohni confessed her mutual love, but marriage was 
impossible, as by this time Sohni was betrothed to 
another. By day Mahinwal tended the caftle, and by 
night he returned to the arms of Sohni. Thus passed 
the months, and Sohni’s marriage was near, when ono 

day Tulla surprised the lovers together, and turned 
Mfihinwal out in disgrace. 
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In those days a nala flowed by Gujrat, and at 
a sheltered spot on the bank, farthest from the city, the 
lovers made their try sting place. At last Mtfhinwfl 
prevailed on Sohni to fly with him, and a certain 

night was fixed for the elopement. 

To cross the nala since she could not swim, Sohni 
used to support herself on a large earthen vessel 
which she kept hid in the long grasses on the bank, 
^ut she had been watched by her jealous sister, who 
herself had a desire for Mohinw&l, and who, in her 
blind rage, when she discovered their nlace and method 
of meeting, broke the vessel to pieces, and substituted 
one like it, but Jcacha and unbaked. The lovers 
had selected a moonless night for their flight, andthus 
Sohni did not discover the trick till too late. The 
nala flowed swift and strong, swollen by recent rams. 
Sohniplunged in'regardless and struck out. The Jcacha 
vessel, moistened by the water, began to dissolve, and 
finally, when Sohni was nearing the bank, split and she 
sank to rise no more. Mahinwal, impatient for hi* 
love, waited on the bank, saw her come near, and heard 
her one despairing cry. Frenzied with grief he 
plunged to the rescue, and swam in search till he be¬ 
came exhausted. The curieut flowed stronger and 

stronger, till he also, with One last cry to Sohni, sank 

overpowered, and the two lovers found a watery 
grave together. 



APPENDIX B. 

The ’Origin, rise and spread of the Habla tribe. 

The following 1 is taken from a ballad' written by 
Mir Jamal, Panjorana. The original ballad has been 
mostly forgotten, but the story contained in it is 
remembered as follows 

The Hakla tribe is descended from Sikandar, and 
are Greeks, who intermarried with Rajputs, being 
called Pawar by caste from their ancestor of that 
name. 

Sikandar, the king, came to the Punjab, and marri¬ 
ed a native princess. His sonby this marriage accom¬ 
panied him to Greece, baton Sikandar’s death he made 
no claim for the kingdom, caring only for religion. Rut 
his son. Gang, wished to rule, and having no powers 
in Macedonia he came to Khorasdn. and was hailed as 
Sikand&r’s grandson, electee, king, and founded 
Herat. He made alliance with the Rajas of India, 
and by intermarriage his grandson, Jagdeo, be- 
came Raja of Muttra, where fourteen of his descendants 
ruled in turn. 


■'Among them was Raja Nandpal, who had four 
sons—Godam, M&su, Dhor and Dhoh The flak 1 *, 
tribe of Gujrat is said to be descended from Godam. 


The son of Godam, Raja.Rliawana, was the 
powerful oi contemporary Rajas of the Pawar 


most 

caste 
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and his son. Raja Sangana. ruled over Muttra and 
Nagarkot : his army was so numerous that a lakh of 
tents was required for it. 

A descendant of Raja Sangana was Raja Hik or 
Ilikdar, who is said to have conquered all India, and 
to have been king in Rajputana. 

His descendant. Raja Barn, founded Barnali, in 
Tahsil Kh&ri£n, and ruled over the Je*ch Doob as well 
as the kingdom of Muttra. Tt was in bis time that 
Muttra was plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni. About 
A. D. 1020 Raja Barn was taken prisoner, but being 
released was deprived o^ Muttra, and restored to the 
Jetch Doab only. Barnali is said to be the chief 
village* of the Hakla tribe, and to have been founded 

about 1000 A. D. 

The son and grandson of Raja Barn ruled over 
the Jetch Doab till Shahab-ud-din Ghon, deprived them 
of all state for giving help to Sultan Khusru Mulk, 
last king of the house of Ghazni, against himself, A. D. 
1178. He left them only a few villages, ruled by 
the Chief. These Hakla chiefs accompanied Shah 
Mahmud, Gliori, when ho conquered Herat, about 

1205 A. D. 

In the time of the Sikhs Ohaudhari Ahmad Khan 
was chief of the Haklas, and is reported to have re- 
covered from the Jhelum the guns of Zamao Shah, 
Abdali, under orders of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, being 
rewarded with the ilaquas of Barnrili and Bhago 
in jdgir. His grandson, Mehr Din, helped the British 

at. Chilianwah in 1849. 
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genealogical tree op the hakla tribe 

Sikandar Badsbah. 

His son 

Gang—King of Khorasan 

a son 

Raja Jagd6o of Muttra 

| 

His descendants for fourteen generations ruled Muttra, 

among them being 
Raja Nandpftl 


I 


Godarn 

L_ 


l 


Masu 


I 

Dhor 


Dhol 


Raja Bhawana 

i , 

Baja Sangana 

I . , 

Raja Hik or Hikdar 

His descendants till 
Raja Barn 

i 

His son 

I 

Grandson—finally dethroned by 
Shahab-nd-din Gohri. 
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APPLWDIX D. 

2'he Kultrs of Qujrat 'lity since 997 A . 71, 


Name 

of 

King or Haja 


CO *T 

* o* 

T3 


-Q Q . 

a: • <] 

o ■“** 

5t U5 M 


O CN» 
I 


1 

Name of the Rule • of 

the City. 

Mabta Kaka Mai, Qanungv 

• • • 

Kasim Khan. Atnir-i-Kalan 

• • • • • • 

Kahir Das, Khatri 

• ••• 

Abul Qasirn, Khoja 

- - 

• •• • • • 

Abul Qasim continued to rule for 

Har Kishen Rai, Khatri ... 

• • » 

Difinat Rai, Khatri 

* 

Takht Mai, Khatri 

• • • • • • 

Dilawar Beg, Mughal 

• •• •• 


Period 

of 

rale* 


6 yens, 
5 t> 
lO 





« . bo . 

■c a .£ ■< 

y . t oo 

■*$ *2 40 

-< "XJ CO 

i> »a *—« 

sc S? ® ►» 

life 


GO 

** Em 


Lai Chand, Agent for Ali Mardan Khan 

Diwan Wali R&m 

Mir Khan ... ... ••» ••• 

Rai Har Narain, Qanung 
Badi*uz-Zauu»a ... ... ••• 

Jai Das, Khatri ... ... H 


4years 3 
months. 
4 years. 

3 „ 

10 

6 

4 
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Period 

of 

rule. 


* 




Mahamraed Isliac 

Muhammad Razu ... ••• 

Mu hammed Taqa ... . ... 

Amin Beg - — ••• ••• 

Sayad Jamal and Sheikh } Joint 

Mnb®mn» Q d Allan Dad ) 


Dilaw«r Beg 

Bahadur Khan and Sheikh Muhammad 
Siraj ... ... ••• ••• 

Abul Pateti ... ••• 

’A'eqa ... ... ... ••• ... 

Jadu Rai, Rhatri ... 

Rnzi-ud-din ... ... ... ... 

Muhammad Rustam Knan 
Uttam Singh 

Izad Bakhsh ... ... ... 



Shah*, 

21 2-1707 I v 
A. CTV to Ju*»e| ! 
- 1712 A. D. Ij 


Jahamiar 
Shah, | 
June 1712 A. }* 
D. to January j 

1713 D. J 


3 

2 years, 
2 months. 
2 years. 


1 year. 


7 years. 


1 year. 

5 years. 


3 „ 

2 years 
and a feu 
months. 




Ramal-ud-din (ad above) 











Name 

of 

King or Raja. 


Name of the Baler of Gnjrat. 


'<W 

M p * 

» K. .Q 

^ C8 a> 

<3 O 


a -< 
M o 


a Q 
a . 


8*»yad Jalal 
Mir Ahmad Kbau 


Rai Harlcarn Das 


Umar Khan 
Snudar Das, 

Mian Mueahib Beg 

Muhammad .Amin 

Sheikh Fazal 

Khiradmand Khan 

Bakhshi Bam Sahai 

Raja Gurditt Mai ... 

Rai Maghi Mai 


Joint 


— ] Joint . 

••• J 


Period 

of 

role. 




2 years. 
1 year. 


3 months. 
1 year. 

9 years, 

* » 


Da}'a Ram', Kirpa Ram, and Dianat Rai, | 1£ 

Lain Amir Singh and Sham Singh ... 


tc 




Lnla Amir Singh ... 
h a m Singh 

Niflz Jang Khan 

Muhammad Din Khan 

Khoja Mirza Khan 

! Nur-ud-din Khan 


j Joint ... J 24 years. 

• •• ••• i 

• • • ••• ^ ff 

••• 1 tf 

... I G months, 
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Harae 

of 

King or Baja. 

Name of the Hnler of Gnjrat. 

I 

Period 

of 

rule 

£ 

i Chaudhri Rah mat Khan, Waraich ... 

2 years. 


Rustam Khan ... ••• ... 

1 year. 

• 

9 CO 

M&D8& Ram i ... ... ••• ... 

3 months, 

3 ►/* 

Jang Quli Khan 

3 


Zafran Khan ... ... ... ... 

6 


a 


a 

a Z Js'Q -n* 
to 5 p . ^ 

cao^ 
a w ea »o 


§ 


Z&fran Khan ... 
Bai Afcma Ram, Puri 
Maqarrab Khan ... 
Pandit Jiwa Bam ... 


• •• 




• • • 


• • • 


1 year. 
4 yearn. 
1 year. 
1 

(about). 


* 5 

< 

3 = Q 
2? 55 «a 


x « o . 

X - Q 
CO O A 

5 <3 

30 


Diwio Sobba Rim, Hand* 
,, Dilbagh Singh, Syal 
„ Sardha Bam ... 




8 years. 
10 

4 


»» 


Diwan Ratan Chand, Br.iLmau. alias 
Waid . 

Diwdn Chhat Singh, Kalal 

•i IlalkttU Chand alias Shergarbi .. 


8 

9 

5 


tf 
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Nam© of 
Baja or King. 


Period 

of 

rale. 


cr a. 
6q * 


a 

V: -*-> 
«< — 
PS 

3 1 


7x 5 


Faquir Aziz-ud-din p Khalifa Nur-ud-din I' 2 years. 
Sobha Singh, Khatri »• ••• ... I ® »» 

Diwan Ganga Rani ... ... I 2 i) 

Alam Singh and Devi Sahai, Khannah I 2 ,» 

Bhagat Biahen D&s ... ... ••• I 2 », 

Diwan Kiehen Kanr, VVaid ... • •• I ^ year. 

Shir Charn ... ... ••• ••• | ^ M . 

Khalifa Nur-ud-din ... ••• ••• I 3 months 

Mr. Martin. European Christian ... | 2 years. 

Diwan Shiv Dayal-and Misr Kam Kishenl 1 year. 

Mr. John Home. European ... ... I * *• 


Kanhya Lai, Duggar . 

Knnshi Nath, Gonda Singh and Wazir 
Maltha . . 

Misr Amir Chand... . 

Gobind Jas, Khatri . 

Diwan Bishnn Singh ... — 


3 months 


2 years. 


2i 


f ’ 1 year, 

'till the end 
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